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“Tes standard is higher than that of any weekly publication for 
the young.” —Boston GLosE. 


YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN WEEKLY, 


Published November 217, is a richly illustrated and most entertaining 
THANKSGIVING NUMBER. 


Mrs. Kate: Upson contributes Cool-headed Boy, the 
Story of a Thanksgiving-Day” ; Mr. THomas O. Conant, “ Nannie’s 
Fhankagiving” ; Mr. Grorce B. Bartirtt, A Barmecide Feast, 
a Game for Thanksgiving Evening” > and Mr. W. L. SHEPPARD, @ 
most amusing full-page picture, entitled “ Harry has a Horrid Time 
Thankagiving Night.” There is also a Thanksgiving Poem and a 
Thanksgiving Puzzle. | 

Among the other artists represented are W. A. Rocers, T. DE 
Tuvxstrvp, C. D. WELDON, and Harry 


“GREAT EXPECTATIONS” 


is a charming full-page engraving, showing a little maid and her 
pet dog eagerly watching for some new arrival. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR. 
Specimen copy sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


_ HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


In view of certain representations which have reached us regard- 
ing the formation of Library Clubs, the subscribers to which are 
supplied with the issues of our “ Franklin Square Library,” we beg 
leave to state that we are not in any manner responsible for the 
formation of these clubs, and whateyer credit. may attach to any of 
them belongs wholly to the persons by whom they are organized and 
supplied with books. We employ no agents either to form such 
clubs or to canvass for the issues of the “ Franklin Square Library.” 


THE CONTEST FOR THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


HE spectacle of gentlemen going to Washington 
and ‘‘ opening head-quarters” to secure their own 
election to the Speakership, and to urge members of 
the House to pledge themselves to vote for them, is 
not agreeable, and is very different from the practice 
of other and, in this respect certainly, better days. 
It is, however, a custom which has become universal 
in the pursuit of every office. The doctrine that the 
office should seek the man, and not the man the office, 
is obsolete. _Nothing is more common or more dis- 
creditable than the personal efforts of candidates for 
the Senate of the United States to win by actual soli- 
citation the votes of members of a Legislature. The 
spectacle of two summers ago in Albany will not be 
spon forgotten, and while this kind of contest for 
securing a party nomination to the Speakership is 
proceeding at Washington, it is announced, not, in- 
deed, authoritatively, but as something to be natural- 
ly anticipated, that the President is about to open his 
campaign to secure a nomination next year. We 
believe the President to be wronged by such a report, 
and while it is probable that he desires to be nomi- 


- nated, we believe him to be much too shrewd a man 


to suppose that such a course would aid him to secure 
the prize. 

- The renominations of Republican Presidents have 
been really spontaneous. Ordinary machine politics 
did not procure and could not have prevented them. 
Mr. LINCOLN was renominated in 1864 and General 
GRANT in 1872 in obedience to the honest wish and 
choice of the Republican party. And the conspiracy 


_ to secure the nomination in 1880, although the effort 


of the most powerful and thoroughly organized ‘‘ ma- 
chine” known in our political annals, was totally baf- 


- fled, because it outraged the real conviction and desire 


of the party. None of the leaders of that machine, 
although they were all managers who were powerful 
by patronage, were men of political sagacity. There 
were plenty of their lieutenants who could have taught 
them that the art of the politician is not to try to sail 
against the wind, but to turn it to his own account. 
It is true, however, that to do this he must be able to 
perceive both its direction and its force. A great of- 
fice acquired by bargain, or by any means but the 
force of character, of service, or of legitimate argu- 
ment, is not an honor. A Speaker whose election 
vepresents private understandings and pledges and 
promises gains his office at the cost of the respect and 
confidence of the country. Many men who are most 


_ fitted by character and capacity for high public place 


constantly decline the controversy necessary to obtain 
it, because it is not a controversy which is consistent 
with their self-respect. Yet the unwillingness to en- 

e in the scramble is urged as a conclusive plea 
against them. Refusal personally to solicit votes is 
denounced as a high and mighty disdain of the public 
which ought to be severely punished. If a man does 
not care enough about his election to work for it, why 
should he expect anybody else to work for him? is the 
simple-hearted query of the heeler. 

e three gentlemen who aspire to the Speakership 
have been long in the public service. Their charac- 
ters, their views, their parliamentary abilities, are per- 
fectly well known. They can not change the im- 


pression which these have produced. Their ‘‘can- 
vass,” therefore, the personal endeavor to persuade 
members to support them, is open to serious suspicion. 
In itself it costs them a regard which is better than 
votes. The same thing is as true of the President. 
His administration is his platform. If the party 
should desire his nomination, it would be because, 
upon the whole, it is satisfied that nothing would prob- 
ably be gained by attempting a change. But a per- 
sonal effort upon his part, by the use of patronage, or 
by any ‘‘aggressive” means whatever, to obtain a 
nomination, would, in the present temper of the pub- 
lic mind, probably turn the scale against him. No 
vigorous and obvious attempt to secure the nomina- 
tion could improve the President’s chances, whatever 
those chances may be. But a vigorous and obvious 
administrative impulse in the directions which public 
and party opinion plainly indicates would unques- 
tionably improve them. | 


EVACUATION-DAY. 


THE last of the centennial Revolutionary celebra- 
tions takes place in the city of New York just be- 
fore this paper appears. Yet the city of New York 
took no part in the actual Revolution after the battle 
of Long Island. The British occupation was abso- 
lute and continuous, and there was a strong Tory ele- 
ment among the people. But the story of the city in 
the preliminary movements of the contest is exceed- 
ingly interesting and honorable, and it will doubtless 
have been adequately told in the newspapers. New 
York has always shown acertain indifference and neg- 
ligence toward her own annals, which is partly due to 
the Dutch temperament of the early settlers, and part- 
ly to the mixed and cosmopolitan character of her 
subsequent population. A large part of the crowd 
which will gaze upon the pageant of the celebration 
of Evacuation-day will wonder what Evacuation-day 
was, and the electric national appeal of great nation- 
al anniversaries, which brings homogeneous com- 
munities to their feet with pride and joy, will be want- 
ing here. 

The incidents of the day a hundred years ago were 
narrated in Mr. JOHNSTON’S article in HARPER’s MaG- 
AZINE for November, and it is exceedingly pleasant 
reading. The city of New York, indeed, was bound 
fast during the war, but the State of New York was 
the theatre of great and decisive events, and the Rev- 
olution both culminated and, in the final evacuation, 
ended here. The events that were recently com- 
memorated at Newburgh, and the completion of the 
Saratoga monument, which will probably be cele- 
brated next year, recall some of the great Revolution- 
ary memories of the State; and the plains of Long 
Island, the field of Oriskany, the heights of Ticonde- 
roga, the waters around West Point, are all eloquent 
of the days whose centenary has now passed. 

The celebrations of these events have been a re- 
markable series of commemorations. They be 
with the observance in Philadelphia, on the 5th of 
September, 1874, of the centenary of the assembly of 
the Continental Congress, and they end with that of 
the evacuation of New York, on the (25th) 26th of 
November, 1883. Their culmination was naturally 
that of the central event of the Revolution, the Dec- 
laration of Independence. During this long period 
the Revolutionary story has been told and retold in a 
manner deeply to impress it upon the national mind 
and memory, and the final result is unquestionably 
a more vivid and adequate knowledge of the national 
history. _ It is one of the great good fortunes of the 
country that the centennial season did not occur until 
the civil war had ended, and the national Union had 
endured successfully the prolonged and vital test of 
its character and power. That war is already merely 
one of the incidents of our story—an incident which 
will soon have left no baleful consequence. To one 
more celebration we must now look forward, to the 
centenary of the institution of the government of the 
Union in 1889, and then the country will enter upon 
the second century of its national life with memories 
as proud as its anticipations may be justly sanguine. 


REPUBLICAN REORGANIZATION IN 
NEW YORK, 


THE reorganization of the Republican party in the 
city of New York is an important event, which 
throws a great responsibility upon critical and inde- 
pendent Republicans. The overwhelming defeat of 
1882 was followed by general apathy in the party, 
and a stunned feeling among the party managers. 
Some months elapsed without action of any kind, 
although various projects involving reorganization 
were entertained and discussed. Finally a plan of 
enrollment in the city was adopted, to go into effect 
after the election. The State Convention approved 
it, and directed inquiries into an extension of repre- 
sentation in the Convention, and the purification of 
primaries. The State Committee selected at the Con- 
what is known as a Stalwart 
majority. entered upon the campaign at t dis- 
advantage, because of a certain distrust, ae of the 
indifference of an off year, and of the small contribu- 
tion to the treasury. But its conduct of the campaign 


ever for politigal discouragement. 


was skillful and efficient, and it can not justly be ac- 


cused of the least factional purpose or effort. On the 


contrary, it dropped all considerations but Republican 
success, and the result speaks for itself. It has tota)- 
ly changed the Democratic tone and feeling in regard 
to the election of next year. 

All this shows an honorable spirit upon the part of 
the official managers of the party, and Republicans 
who have complained hitherto have had an opportu- 
nity to secure that share of initiative and control the 
want of which they have denounced as a wrong. It 
is obvious that in a great city there must be some kind 
of registry, or it can never be known whether those 
who control Republican meetings may not be Demo- 
crats. The registry offered was perfectly free, with 
the exception of a pledge not to take part during 
the year ‘n the caucuses of another party. The ex- 
act meaning of this pledge occasioned some doubt and 
discussion. But as it was susceptible of a simple and 
reasonable interpretation, it does not seem to us that 
it should have discouraged enrollment. It could not 
be fairly held to prevent participation in what is ca]]- 
ed a citizens’ movement, because the characteristic of 
such movements is that they are non-partisan. Nei- 
ther did it commit the voter to the support of any can- 
didate who by any means may obtain the party nomi- 
nation. The pledge, as we understand it, was merely 
a declaration that the voter preferred Republican as- 
cendency, and proposed to use every honorable means 
to secure it. There was, undoubtedly, some dissatis- 
faction with the fact that the machinery for the new 
organization was in the hands of the ‘‘old set.” But 
that was not important until it was seen that they in- 
tended to abuse their trust, and then they would be 
dealt with as they were in 1882. No form of organi- 
zation, indeed, and no kind of enrollment, in which 
intelligent and honorable men take part, will con- 
strain them to support candidates whom they think 
to be unworthy of support. } 

There are a great many voters, of course, who are 
content to vote at the election, and who will not trou- 
ble themselves with preliminary details. But the 
remedy for deprivation of the chance ‘‘to begin at the 
beginning” has been offered, and those who neglected 
it can nct fairly complain if hereafter they find them- 
selves debarred. On the other hand, it would be fol- 


ly for those who may obtain control in the new or. . 


ganizaticn to forget that ‘‘ regularity” is no argument 
with those who hold the balance of power, and that 
the Repiblican party will not succeed because \of a 
new registration, but only because it deserves to 
succeed. 


GOOD CHEER FOR THANKSGIVING. 


WE trust that the Republican Legislature of New York 
will heed the words of Mayor Epson. He repeats what 
every intelligent man who consents to become Mayor of 
New York discovers that—he is practically powerless in most 


| important matters. 


Mayor EDSON says: 


“In my view the government of cities is rapidly becoming a 
serious quesiion. The State of New York has done very well in 
giving Brooklyn so excellent a charter. If, now, the Republicans 
“we New York city as good a government as that possessed by 

rooklyn, they will strengthen themselves all around. New York 
city asked this of the Legislature last year, but failed to get it. I 
haven’t changed my mind at all in respect to the legislation needed. 
It is now only a question as to whether the Republicans will be 
far-sighted: enough to grant the request, which will certainly be 
repeated the coming winter. Brooklyn’s charter gives the Mayor 
some powers which he has not before enjoyed, and which he ought 
to have. In saying this I do not mean to be understood as hank- 
ering personally for increased power. But in the future the peo- 
ple of the city of New York should select a man in whom they 
have confidence, and then he should have fully as comprehensive 
powers as those granted the Executive of Brooklyn. This rule 
should apply to all cities of over 100,000 inhabitants, and I don't 
know but tothe smaller cities as well.” 


The Mayor gays further, and his conduct in regard to re- 
form has been worthy of high commendation : 


“T think the working of civil service reform in New York State 
is excellent. Even the simple rules which will be recommended 
this year will do good. In cities of over a certain number of in- 
habitants the civil service is and will be subject to such rules as 
the Mayor may adopt, So far as New York city is concerned, I 
expect before January to have civil service rules adopted which, 
though simple, will be of great help in carrying on the government 
of the metropolis. I am heartily in sympathy with the civil serv- 
ice reform movement.” : 


This is most suggestive. Within a year the national re- 
form bill has been passed, and the reform practically begun 
under a friendjy President. The New York State reform bill 
has passed, and the Commission is organized, and the work is 
about to begin under a friendly Governor ;-and in the two 
cities of New York and Brooklyn the reform will begin !1- 
mediately by the direction and under the control of two 
friendly Mayors. In these facts there is no reason what 


THE COMING OPERA. 


A WaGNER Society has been formed in New York, and it 
is therefore to be expected that the modern opera, or, more 
distinctively, the opera of the fature, will soon begin to con- 
test the prize of popular favor with the Italian opera. Tlie 


latter has now to bear a great deal of objurgation from 


many critics, and the young students of music display 
great deal of polite disdain for the childish taste of their 
elders, which can patiently endure, without protest, a whole 
evening of the “tinkling tunes” of Rossini, BELLINI, DoNI- 
ZETTI, and VERDI. 

The performance of La Gazza Ladra for the return of 
PaTT1 seemed, indeed, to reveal a decided change of taste. 
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the exquisite vocalization and the great charm of 
a donna, there was an evident feeling of inadequacy 
and triviality in the opera, and even the bright gayety of 
the Rossini music left a sense of disappointment. It is, 
:ndeed, impossible that the masterly rendering of Wac- 
NER’s music now for many years by Mr. THoMas and his 
orchestra, and the evident delight which it awakens in 
at audiences, should not show some positive effect upon 
the ruling musical taste. Moreover, every great successive 
master in any art expresses the spirit of his age, and is, iu 
so far, more agreeable to those who are influenced by that 
spirit. The words “ quaint” and “ old-fashioned” imply an 

appreciable change in the general taste and appreciation. 
These words are already applied in music to HANDEL 
and HaYDN and WEBER, and even MENDELSSOHN is 
“patronized” by the “ young person” of the Waguerian 
epoch. The great success of Lohengrin at the Metropolitan 
Opera-house is an unmistakable sign of the interest that 
would attend ap equally adequate representation of the 
WAGNER series. There would, indeed, be some kind of 
struggle for public favor at the beginning, as there was in 
the first performances of the BEETHOVEN symphonies, 
which were also derided as unintelligible. But, with the 
fitting accessories, such as the composer contemplated and 
required, his claims as a great composer could be justly 
treasured. It is, however, hardly to be supposed that the 
sweet and charming melodies of the familiar Italian operas 
would become wholly obsolete even in the event of a com- 
plete triumph of the modern opera. They would survive 
in the available resources of the opera as WATTEAU and 
GREUZE and WOUVERMANS survive in the famous galleries 
of pictures. Meanwhile, as an earnest of what is coming, 
Mr. THoMAs has completed arrangements with Madame 
MATERNA, the chief WAGNER prima donna, and two other 
singers who are especially interpreters of his music, for a 
series of concerts in the chief cities of the United States, 


beginning in April. | 


Despite 
the prim 


AN INSTRUCTIVE CASE. 


THE case of the removal of E. R. DUDLEY, Deputy Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue at Newbern, North Carolina, 
merits the attention of the public and of the Administra- 
tion. The Hon. J. E. O'HARA is a mem f Congress from 
North Carolina, who for some reason s not like Mr. 
DuDLEY, and the public service is therefore deprived of an 
admittedly good officer. Mr. I. J. YOUNG, the Collector, 
writes as follows to Mr. DUDLEY: 

“ Sir,—Hon. J. E. O'Hara has just been to see me, and insists on 
your removal. I hope you and your friends will appreciate my 
position, and the partiality I have shown you by retention so long 
against the demand and wish of our M.C. I had hoped that time 
would soften him, and bring about some concessions; and I yet 
feel, if patience anil forbearance prevail.on the part of yourself 
and friends, that all differences may be healed, and equal justice 
done to all concerned. I shall appoint Mr. Pater your successor. 
Be ready to turn over to him November 1. 

“Please work up all unfinished business in your Div. by that 
time. 

“T feel it due to you to say that I deem you a good officer, and 
will gladly give you the chance to resign prior to that time. - 

“Would be glad to talk personally with you, and hope you will 
so act as to not cause a wider breach among our political friends, 
and trust to time, the great arbitrator of human grievances, to heal 
feuds, and repair the wrong you may feel done you by appointing 
your successor.” 


The commendation of the victim to the assuaging influ- 
ences of time is very touching. But Mr. DUDLEY declined 
voluntarily to resign a position for which his superior offi- 
cer declared him to be fit, and he was summarily removed, 
to gratify the Honorable J. E.O’HaRa. 

It is in this way that the positions in the civil service of 
the United States are made to serve the personal and polit- 
ical ends of politicians and members of Congress, and it is 
the necessary consequences of this system of allowing in- 
dividual citizens to use the public money for their own 
purposes, and to pay their henchmen out of the national 
Treasury, which have aroused the people to insist upon re- 
form. Mr. O’Hara had no more right to demand the re- 
moval of Mr. DUDLEY than to require that of any employé 
in the office of this paper; and the lever by which he pried 
an admittedly good officer out of his place was the implied 
threat that he would pry out the superior officer if he did 
not do his bidding. Such incidents are conclusive argu- 
nents against the spoils system. 


MRS. FRY. 
JoHN Howarp awakened general interest in prisoners 


and prisons, and much of the reform of modern days is fair- . 


ly attributable to his exposures of the wrongs and suffer- 
ings of prisoners. ELIZABETH FRY, a little later—about 


seventy years ago—again drew attention especially to the | 


condition of women in prisons. The story of her benefi- 
cent and self-sacrificing life, all the more interesting from 
its Quaker sweetness and simplicity, was told after her 
death by her two daughters. But the volume was large, 
and is long since out of print. EDWARD RYDER, a preach- 
er of the Friends, has prepared a tale of her life and labors 
from all the existing sources, which gives an adequate and 
impressive picture of the admirable woman. Mr. RYDER 
Is his own salesman of a book which naturally treats Mrs. 
Pky’s career from the religious point of view. 


“FIRST AID TO THE INJURED.” 


_ONE of the excellent forms of humane activity in the 
City is the instruction in “first aid to the injured” which 
» ‘urnished by a soviety of ladies and gentlemen organized 
for that purpose. Human life can often be reyived and 
suffering greatly relieved by prompt and intelligent treat- 
ment of those who are wounded and disabled by casualties 
of every kind, and the object of the association is to pro- 
liote such treatment. 

The central society in New York has organized branch- 
*s in Boston and Philadelphia. In New Brunswick and 
Or ange, in New Jersey, there are classes, and other branch- 
©s are forming in Buffalo, Baltimore, Providence, Rochester, 
aud Newark. Nearly a thousand persons attended the New 


York lectures last winter, and the work is sustained by many 
of the chief churches in the city. ) 

The classes are made up of railroad and factory em- 
ployés, of working-men of all kinds, of machinists, police- 
men, clerks, theological students, and school-teachers. The 
lectures are generally free. The pupils are duly examined, 
and those who pass satisfactorily receive a suitable certifi- 
cate. The society is maintained by life memberships, sub- 
scriptions, and donations. The expenses are: printing, 
postage, medical appliances and material, small salaries 
and clerical services, and rent. The expense of the last 
year was only about $1200. | 


MR. IRVING AND MISS TERRY. 


Mr. IRVING has finished his present engagement in New 
York, and with Miss TERRY, who has “ charmed the town,” 
and his admirable company, he now goes to Philadelphia 
and Boston and other cities. The perfect stage setting of 
the dramas in which he plays is not only exceedingly at- 
tractive, but it is an essential part of theatrical representa- 
tion. The imagination will do much, but the imagination 
is aided by fine and fitting stage appointments as it is by 
fine acting. - 

There is no question of the impression which Mr. IRVING 
has produced as that of a masterly artist. He has the su- 
preme gift of accomplishment in his art that he is able to 
turn even his disadvantages to profit, as we have known 
singers of the utmost musical feeling and skill produce ex- 
quisite effects even when nature had stinted the richness 
of the voice. | 

This “ reverse action,” as it is happily called by one of 
Mr. IRVING’s most sympathetic critics, enables him to pro- 
duce the effect in a manner which is the very reverse of the 
author’s probable intention. Thus for a passionate explo- 
sion of feeling may be substituted a kind of speechlessness, 
the seeming inability from very intensity of emotion to 
give it adequate expression. These are the touches that 
reveal the consummate artist; and such mastery, with his 
intellectual comprehension of the art which he illustrates, 
has won for him his great distinction. 

Miss TERRY has given us the most perfect of Portias, 
and as she filled the eye and mind in the delightful drama, 
SHELLEY’S line was the due description of the scene: 


“She was one of SHAKESPEARE’S women.” 


O’DONNELL’S POSITION. 


THE trial of O’DONNELL for the murder of CaAREy, the 
Irish informer, is a singular commentary upon the state of 
Irish feeling. He has been made a popular hero, and mon- 
ey has been subscribed for his defense, upon the ground of 
his noble and patriotic devotion in murdering the “infa- 
mous informer.” But it is understood that his plea is that 
he killed CAREY in self-defense, which plea, if sustained, 
ruins him as a devoted hero and martyr. 

O’DONNELL, therefore, is in the awkward situation of a 
man who does not merit popular gratitude and enthusiasm 
unless he should be proved guilty of murder and be sen- 
tenced to the gallows. If he escape hanging, it will be be- 
cause he is proved not to deserve the popular homage. The 
situation illustrates the condition of Irish feeling. Crime, 
however dastardly and cold-blooded, if it be committed in 
revenge upon the “ Anglo-Saxon,” is a passport to public 
favor, or at least to the sympathy of the great mass of the 
poor and ignorant Irish. 

Meanwhile the British Government continues its efforts 
to correct abuses and to do justice. The result of the late 
criminal trial when the jury disagreed shows the untruth 
of the assertion that juries are impanelled to convict. 
There is certainly no European government which would 
maintain so humane and reasonable a course, under the 
same circumstances, as that of the GLADSTONE administra- 
tion in Ireland. Much undoubtedly remains to do, but how 
much more promptly and satisfactory it would be done if 
the Irish leaders were wisely friendly to the Government! 


PERSONAL. 


A ParistaNn journalist begins a leading article as follows: “ It 
was with the keenest satisfaction that, nine months ago, I learned 
of the death of Richarp Waaner.”” He then proceeds to vent his 
anger against classical conceits and the German Empire. 

—The French (observes a Paris correspondent) do not attach 
to their newspaper articles the same importance that foreigners 
do; and for one Frenchman who reads an editorial on the subtle- 
ties of Chinese diplomacy (the details of which are, of course, ob- 
tained from the English press) there are ninety-nine who read the 
accounts of the drollery of the new operetta, the splendors of the 
restored Alcazar ThéAtre, and the enthusiasm provoked nightly at 
the Opéra Comique by Madame GaL.i-Marié’s splendid impersona- 
tion of Carmen. 

—A late essayist announces that “men of vast powers do not 
need the stimulus afforded by foreign travel, and the ordinary 
tourist frequently deludes himself in supposing that he will gain 
more knowledge and more tnjoyment by spending his vacation 
abroad.” Artists who want to go to Europe, but can not, may 
find comfort in these words. 

—The cast of Lurner’s face, taken three days after his death, 
is preserved in a public library in Halle. Some hairs of the eye- 
brows, which came out while the cast was being removed, are re- 
ligiously cared for by a firm of art-dealers in the same city. These 
modest souvenirs of the Reformer are stiff, and iron-gray. 

—JouN Ruskin will lecture at the London Institution, on the 
4th of February next, on “ The Storm Cloud of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.”” The subject seems to be outside the realm of art criticism, 
and his discussion of it will doubtless be all the more valuable. 

—Field-Marshal Von Moxtxs, though more than eighty years 
old, takes much -pleasure in hunting, and is very successful in the 
sport. 

Aveustus writes : “ Miss Mary ANDERson, whose 
success on the English stage is now fully established, was stately, 
graceful, and winsome in the part of Pauline. No criticism, gen- 
tle or ungentle, will bar the fact that there is no more beautiful 
lady on the stage than Miss Mary Anperson. She is to the full 
as highly favored by nature as was the late Mrs. Rovssy; but she 
carries herself with greater dignity, and her movements are more 
symmetrical. An actress who is extremely pretty in visage, lithe 
in form, and refined in manner may be considered to have gained 
half the battle which she has to fight. I am not at present quali- 
fied to pronounce whether Miss Mary Anpgrson is the possessor of 


real genius, or only of very highly developed dramatic training. As 
Pauline, an ample display of pathos is demanded from her; and Miss 
ANDERSON did not convey to my mind the idea of her feeling the 
part. She was never carried away. She was not by any means 
cold, but her warmth lacked abandon. She seemed to be per- 
fectly well aware of what she was about, and determined that not 
one of her graceful poses, not one of her careful touches of by- 
play, not one toss of her pretty head, nor undulation of her shapely 
neck, should be lost on her audience.” 

—Critics must have something to criticise, and one of them,.we 
notice, is tired of seeing Mr. and Mrs. Kenpat, of the St. James’s 
(Theatre, London, in parts where theyare required to make love to 
j each other. “Is there any particular law,” he asks, complainingly, 

‘that requires Mrs. Kenpat jnvariably to make love to her hus- 
band, and Mr. Kenpat to be so theatrically devoted to his wife ? 
It is very pretty, no doubt, but it becomes monotonous. It would 
puzzle one to state for how many years they have been love-making 
on the stage—classical love-making, comedy love-making, modern 
love-making, comie love-making; now. they are Pygmalion and 
Galatea, now the hero and heroine of sublimated farce, now old 
lovers parted, and now young lovers reunited. But we have had 
enough of them, as Dean Swirt said when he sickened of rabbits, 
and apostrophized them in a famous grace.” ’ 

—In responding to an address of welcome while at. Liverpool, 
on his return from Canada, the Marquis of Lorne said that if he 
had been able to advance the prosperity of that ‘country, it was 
very much owing to the labors of the Princess Lovisr, who had 
“undertaken voyages and journeys which must have been trying 
to any one, even in the strongest health, with the view of helping 
to make the people of Europe know the advantages and resources 
of Canada.” This explains very handsomely why the Princess 
was so often and so protractedly absent from the Dominion. 

—During the fifty-five years that have elapsed since the death 
of the composer SCHUBERT so many alterations have been made 
in his songs that the original text of the music is often widely dif- 
ferent from the present one. An attempt is making to restore 
the text to its primitive condition by comparing it with the auto- 
graph copies made by Scuvsert himself, and preserved in public 
and private collections, chiefly in Vienna. 

—Sir Witrrip Lawson, the Radical statesman, does not know 
why people should quarrel over politics and religion. He would 
as soon think of quarrelling with a person having the rheumatism. 
‘*A man has the rheumatism because it is a disease of his body, | 
and a Tory is a Tory because he is not strong enough to resist the 
attacks of error.” ‘“‘ Mr. GLapstone once said that the duty of a 
government is to make it easy for men to do right, and difficult 
for them to do wrong, and the duty of the people in relation to 
the government is to make it easy for the government to do right, 
and difficult for it to do wrong.” 

—Queen ExizaBeTH of Roumania was seen recently, on a state 
occasion, in an elegant national costume. “The skirt and corsage, 
full and flowing, were cream-colored, with gold embroidery ; a gauze 
veil of a rosy tint enveloped her head and neck, and like a morning 
cloud floated round her sweet and smiling countenance, on which 
at moments appeared a passing shade of repressed sadness. Her 
deep blue eyes, with this background, have an intense light, her 
delicately cut lips have a frank smile of welcome, and her figure, 
slightly leaning forward, reminds one of Sara Bernwarpt in the 
sweet and poetical vision of Roland’s daughter.”” The Queen writes 
books, and has a talent for painting and illuminating. 

—GusTAVE Dork’s statue of ALEXANDRE Dumas, unveiled in Paris . 
on the 4th of November, in the Place Malesherbes, only a stone’s- 

_throw from the house of Dumas the younger, represents the nov- 
elist sitting in flowing robes in an atm-chair, and leaning back, 
pen in hand, as if collecting his thoughts. The likeness is said to 
be excellent. Below the statue, on the step of the marble pedestal, 
are seated three bronze figures, the central one a girl reading a 
novel of Dumas’s, while a young man at either side of her looks 
over her shoulder. This monument, said one of the speakers, 
would have been of solid gold had all whom Dumas instructed or . 
fascinated contributed a centime each to it. 

—Mr. Moopy, the evangelist, is again at work in London, and 
the 7imes of that city says that he “ expounds Scripture in plain, 
homely phrase, in fervid, earnest tones, with marked American .ac- 
cent and animated gesture, turning aside from his text now and 
then to humorously relaté some experience or point a moral, which 
elicits a laugh or wins a smile.” 

—Several hundred girls in a shirt manufactory in Derry, Ire- 
land, havggbeen on a strike because Sir Witttam Mutter, M.D., 
has not béen dismissed from his position as medical officer of that 
establishment. Sir Wi.trdm is a Protestant, and the girls are 
Roman Catholics. The girls parade the streets singing, “ God 
save Ireland,” and groaning dismally when opposite Sir Wi1t- 
1am’s house. Sir WILLtam must soon see the error of his way. 

—Policemen in London go about in pairs. They are an army 
in numbers, but no censure of the cost of the constabulary has 
ever been heard from the most parsimonious rate-payer. 

—In Russia the Nihilists are now broken up into widely scat- 
tered groups, each more or less independent of the rest. They 
are desperately in need of funds. Last spring a rich Russian wid- 
ow married a young Pole, and soon afterward was murdered and __ 
robbed. Six months afterward, on being arrested as a Nihilist, he © 
confessed that he had murdered the widow for the sake of her 
money, which he had distributed among the young Nihilists of Ps- 
land. Similar eases have frequently occurred. 

—Of the engravers on wood who exhibited at the triennial Sa- 
lon only three were accorded the first rank, and of these three Mr. 
Rosert Hoskin, of this city, was one. He has received a large 
gold medal, on one side of which appears a medallion of MicHar. 
ANGELO. Mr. Hosk1n’s beautiful work is well known to the read- 
ers of this journal, and fully appreciated by his brother artists, not 
less than by the public. 

—CuHar_es WILLIAM SIEMENS, the eminent electrician, engineer, 
and savant, who in 1875 received the Bessemet Medal of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, is dead, in his sixty-third year. His disease | 
was rupture of the heart. , 

—We congratulate our veteran and esteemed contemporary the 
Commercial Advertiser on the accession of that accomplished jour- 
nalist Mr. Isaac H. Bromiry to the post of editor-in-chief. Mr. 

-Bromuey’s pen has already made for him a clientéle of which any 
editor might be: proud, and his brilliant social gifts have endeared 
him to troops of friends. It is always pleasant to see the right 
man in the right place. 

—During the days of the old Volunteer Fire Department the 
mothers, wives, sisters, and sweethearts of the laddies nourished 
as gallant a temper as the women of classic Greece. Mrs. Epwarp 
MoyniHaNn, whose family have long held an honorable position in 
the annals of the Volunteer Fire Department, sends to one of our 
esteemed contemporaries a communication in which she says: “I 
see that Old 44 Engine Company are to turn out on Evacuation- 
day. I suppose the men, all young and handsome, who belonged ~ 
to 44 in those days, are, like myself, grown old and gray. They 
worked in the ship-yards, and the Eleventh Ward was a pleasant 
place to live-in. I hear that the old firemen are short of funds 
for a band. If that be so, then, for old acquaintance’ sake, an i in 
memory of the good and true men of a past day, I am willing to 
contribute anything that is lacking. All I ask in return is that 
they will march past my door, as I am unable to go out, so that I 
may once more see about all that is left of the old Eleventh Ward 
to remind me of the past.” 
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For every morning your hen shall 
la 


y 
A golden egg, from this very 
d 


ay. 
Then he skipped and danced in a 
wanton way, 
And grinned all over his sharp, 
shrewd face. | 
The wind shrieked out more wild 
and shrill; 
Dame Charity’s cloak flew over 
her head. 
She struggled and twisted and 
turned until 
She had freed herself: she stood 


by-HowardPylo- exo peceaxciit A on the hill 


oe 


I. 
pees OME folk there are, I sorely grieve 


To say, do not in full believe— 

Oh, scoffing times !—in witcues ; 
Who shake their heads, with doubtful look, 
When told these cross a.stream or brook 
In egg-shell boats, by hook or crook, 

Or fly on birchen switches. 


But lithe and listen, all good men, 
To this strange tale about a hen 
That I have sought to gather 
_ From that which certain papers state 
Of sundry things appertainate 
To matters brought before the late 
Deceastd Cotton Mather. 


| dt is now to be related of the manner of living and of the condition 
of one Charity, sometimes called Granny Greene.] 


Dame Cliarity Greene, of Salem Town, 
Was not overwise, as you shall see, 
For in all the settlement, up or down, 
Nobody grumbled as much as she. 
And yet she had chickens and ducks and geese, 
A ottage, a cow, a garden plot, 
But still in the spite of all of these, 
And plenty to eat and plenty of ease, 
She oftentimes said to Barbara Reese, 
Her gossip, with tearful whine and wheeze, 
She was poor as the township charity pot. 


IIT. 


| Lt ox furthermore told of certain things that hap. 
prned to Granny Greene upon a hill back of 
Salem Town, and of a stranger that she met 


(rranny Greene walked over the hill, 
Over the hill nigh Salem Town, 

With a bag of grist for the valley mill. 

The wind piped high and the wipd piped shrill 
As it caught the grass and Went it down; 

And far in the hollow, windy sky 

| The white-winged sea-gulls flickered high, 

And wheeled and screamed with a harsh wild ery. 


Deponent saith she was snug and warm — 
In a léng gray cloak and comforter too, 
That not a breath of the wind could harm, 
No matter how high and chill it blew; oa 
That she thought she was walking all alone, 
As she grumbled of money and this and that ; Be 
But she suddenly saw, with his hand to his ear, 
And his head bent forward as if he would hear, 
A strange little man in a sugar-loaf-hat. _ 


_ Ilis coat was red, 
And so was his head; 

Hlis stockings were red, and his breeches too: 
And shriller far than the wind, and higher, 
He spoke in a voice as thin as a wire, “A, 
And sharp and keen as the point of a pin: id 
Oh, Charity Greene, oh, whither so fast? 
Why turn away when you've found at: last 
A helpful friend—from no matter where— 
Who can lift the weight of your load of care » 

Oh, stay! oh, stay! if 
Oh, tarry, I pray! | 
And listen to what I have to say. 
r'il ease the troubles in your hard case, 


| Alone. The stranger in red 
Had filed. 


IV. 


{ Vow it is shown what cometh of evil communion with that which is 


not of a goodly nature. | 


The next morn, so the deponent said, 
After the one all clad in red 
Had spoken to her in this strange way, 
The speckled hen, in the out-house shed, 
Cackled as though it would wake the dead; 
So putting her knitting and yarn away, 
She went to find where the fresh egg lay. 


> 


A beam of light like a misty bar 
Reached through a knot-hole smooth and round, 
As though it leaned from the wall to the ground, 
Where it suivered and broke in a blaze of light, 
And shattered amid the lumber old. 
There, near by, was the strangest sight 
That ever was thought of, or seen, or told; 
For amongst the straw, like a blazing star, 
In the dusky light, lay an egg of gold. 
The dame stood stark, as though shot with a bullet, 
At the sight she saw in the nest of the pullet. 


[From that which followeth may be seen, however, those 
things which we most desire have their bitterness. | 


All day she walked in a daze, . 
And her soul was wrapped in amaze 
At the thing which the hen had done. 
And at night, when she went to bed, 
The thoughts so skipped in her head, 
Each jostling the other one, 
That she’d ne’er caught a wink of sleep 
When the daylight began to peep, 
And the little birds began to sing 
At the waking up of everything. 


For now that such wealth untold 
Was hatched from an egg of gold, 
She bethought her of what to say 
To her gossiping cronies when 
She should tell of the golden hen 
That was blessed in no godly way. 
Likewise not a thought was found, 
Though she chased all her wits around, 
To tell her of how the egg of gold | 
Could be taken to Boston Town and sold. 


But still her wits danced around, 

When a shrill and piercing sound 
Stabbed straight through the hush like a knife. 

A scream, a clatter, a shrieking, 
As though fifty imps were squeaking 
And yelling and fighting for life. 

Out of her bed she tumbled, 

And out of the house she bundled, 
With never a limp of her rheumatic leg. 
She opeuved the door of the out-house, when 

She found the hen 
Had been at it again, 
For there lay another bright golden egg. 


Another day passed by, and then. 
Came another egg from the speckled hen. 


A week passed by, and every day 
A golden egg was put away. 


BS | 
DAME CHARITY GREENE MEETETH YE STRANGE LITTLE MAN. 


~ 


VI. 
[ Following this js shown how wealth, more especially that which i 
ill-gotton, weigheth down the heart 
She filled a barrel, she filled a bag; 
She hid them back of the four-post bed. 
The hen ‘kept on with never a lag— 
For every morn of every day 
A golden egg was put away. 


Dame Charity hated ‘her golden store, 
And the hen so cursed by the one in red, 
As’she never had hated a thing before. 
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GRANNY GREENE SEEKETH YE LIFE OF YE HEN. 


She’d haye given an-eye to be free once more, 
And would have wrung off the pullet’s head ; 
But the thing grew wild and hid away, 
And only came back 
! With shrieking and clack 
At the gray of the dawn of the coming day, 
To lay. 


VIL 
{ This shows how ill happenings follow upon evil doings. | 


And now when she went to take a walk, 
As sh¢ used to do in the days of old, 
Before she was cursed with the weight of gold, 
The folk began to whisper and talk, 
For she muttered of gold, and this and that, 
And there came to her house a great black cat 
(The one in red, 
It was afterward said) ; 
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And the boys would shout things after her which 
Had a sound that was strangely like that of witch. 
* * * * 


What is that noise 
Of men and boys? 
Of scuttling, scurrying, ’ 
Hustling, hurrying ? | 
Out runs the smith with his arms all bare, 
The landlord out from the tavern there. 
The carpenter too, and the undertaker, 
The one-armed soldier, the old shoemaker, 
The tallow-chandler, and the baker. 
There’s a noise of men and boys in the street— 
There’s a hubbub of voices, a tramp of feet. 
“The witch! the witch!” is shouted loud. 
“They’ve taken the witch! they’ve got her fast! 
They’ve caught the old she-cat at last!” 
Down the street comes the noisy crowd, 
And right at the head of the press is seen 
The County Sheriff and Granny Greene. 


VIII. 


| The proof of the witchcraft in all these doings is clearly set forth 
by what follows, as is likewise a moral adduced from them by a 
goodly man. ] | 


Now when they searched the cottage through, 
As they were called upon to do, 

They found—so I am told— ' 
A barrel where some onions lay, 
Some last-year’s turni#@™p hid away, 

But not a bit of gold. 
Which shows how witchcraft changes things, 
And how ill-gotten wealth takes wings. 


A discourse preached by Parson Groane, 
In which it was full clearly shown 
How wealth is but a bubble; 
Showed also how the lusts of men 
But lead weak flesh to evil, when 
They find they get a speckled hen 
_ That hatches naught but trouble. 
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NO SUNSET TO-NIGHT. 


No sunset to-night, no glory 
Is over the pallor of snow; . 
Dark is the heaven above us, _ 
And dark is the earth below. 
No sunset to-night, no tinting 
Of purple, or pink, or gold: 
The day dies sadly in shadow, p 
And the night comes dark and cold. 


Sunshine to-morrow morning! Sunshine 
Will brighten the eastern sky; ad 
The birds will tell us at dawning 
As they go twittering by. 
The pallor of snow will vanish, 
And the dark clouds drift away ; 
The grass is under the snow-drifts, 
And the blue sky under the gray. 


No sunset to-night in the household, 
The hearth-stone is dreary and still; 
There is something the matter with father, 
And mother is weary and ill. 
No playing to-night in the parlor, 
No story, no laughter, no song, 
And the little ones go to their sleep 
With a feeling of sorrow and wrong. 


But to-morrow, when shadows lengthen, 
The hearth will be ruddy and light; 
Children will climb on the father’s knee, 
And the mother be well and bright; 
And the sun o’er the little household - 

Go down in the glory and bliss 
Of laughter, and story, and music, 
Of a father’s and mother’s kiss. 


And my heart has oft mournfully said; — 
“In my life no sunset to-night: 
Gray is the sky and horizon, 
Clouds piling to left and to right; 
Gone are the purple and amber tints, 
The shimmer of pink and of gold: 
My day has been all in the shadow, 
And my night cometh dark and cold.” 


Then, lo! in the morning new glory, 
New beauty of earth and of sky, 
New hope in my love and my duty, 
As the lark sings gladly on high: 
“‘Shadows last only a night-time; 
Like a happy bird, sing them away; . 
For after the night comes the dawning, | 
And the blue sky is under the gray.” 


THANKSGIVING, 1783—1883. 


THANKSGIVING is no new thing. A national 
day of thanksgiving to the Source of all has been 
observed in China for unknown ages. On that 
glad day in every year the Emperor proceeds in 
state, clad in Oriental pomp, to an altar near 
Pekin, and offers alone prayers and sacrifices in 
return for the gifts Heaven has vouchsafed his 
people. For the moment he becomes the rep- 
resentative of the nation. On the same day, at 
the same hour, three hundred millions of his sub- 
jects bring grateful offerings to their unknown 
gods. Despotism has produced an unparalleled 
unity of religious rites. Custom rules the half- 
civilized Chinese with a rigor unknown to the 
West. Nowhere else is there so large a portion 


of the human race united in one cry of gratitude, 


one universal prayer. 

The Chinese seem to belong to a prehistoric 
period, and unite unheard-of cruelties to several 
unusual virtues. With the Greeks and Romans 
thanksgivings were occasional, and followed im- 
portant public events. There was joy all over 
Greece after Marathon or Salamis, and sacritices 


‘and prayers were offered in all its temples. But 


Greece was seldom united, and the cruel wars the 
Greeks waged against each other allowed no room 
for a general thanksgiving. It was seldom that 
the early republics could rejoice in peace and ease. 
The Romans, more successful, sang hymns of 
praise after the fall of Carthage, or in the em- 
pire celebrated the peaceful rule of Augustus in 
secular odes and Saturnalian license. But no- 
thing in the j prm of an annual thanksgiving was 
known to the ». The Jews suggested it in their 
Feast of the Tabernacles, the Romans in their 
annual sacrift¢es to Ceres or to Flora. 

An Ameri¢an President summons fifty millions 


_of freemen to give thanks for peace and its 


abundance. -It was seldom that the Roman Con- 
sul or Emperor could feel so much at ease. In 
the dawn of history a national life was a perpet- 
ual disease, and men preyed upon each other. 
That curious, instructive symbol, the closing of the 
gates of Janus, happened only twice in the his- 
tory of the most powerful of the ancient republics, 
and even then was scarcely to be held allowable: 
war and disaster hung over the walls of Rome. 
In the Middle Ages the nations dashed madly 
against each other in ceaseless conflicts, The 
world was sad and dark, and men sang only a 
“Dies Ire.” Modern Europe has been scarcely 
more fortunate. It has sung “‘ Te Deum” for count- 
less victories, but has never been at peace, The 
gates of Janus are wide open. Sometimes it is 
Russia plunging headlong into a Crimean war, 
sometimes England protecting its colonies and 
canals by military expeditions, or France and 


' Germany tormenting each other. 


But with us it is different, and Thanksgiving 
is an American custom. It came to us slowly. 
The Dutch ard the Puritan may dispute for the 
credit of its ¢rigin. Holland appointed a day of 
national thar xsgiving after the siege of Leyden, 
1575. The early Governors in Massachusetts 
made their public thanksgiving irregularly as ear- 
ly as 1631, 1632, and 1633. The Dutch Govern- 
ors of New York in 1644 and 1645 began the 
national custom. But it was not until the war 
of the Revolution had passed away in triumph 
that the people of America united in one great 
song of praise. New York led tlie way. In the 


‘midst of the joy of the evacuation of 1788, Gov- 


ernor George Clinton called upon the people of 
the State to give thanks for their new freedom. 
‘“‘ All worldly labor and recreation,” we are told, 
are to be laid aside; all was gratitude and rest. 
Washington proclaimed the first national 
Thanksgiving in 1789, and afterward in 1795. 
But the annual celebration of a Thanksgiving- 
day was long confined to New England and to 
China. It was not until after the of 1815 
that the custom was observed in New York. It 
is only since the death of Lincoln that the Pre- 
sident of the. United States recommends yearly 
to all the people the virtue of gratitude. The 
growth of the custom has kept pace with that of 
intelligence. It is a useful one. Gratitude soft- 


-ens and refines human thought. The mind or 


the nation that can say heartily, “I thank you,” 


| is tending toward the good, and is in the path of 


r Never was New York more ready for its an- 
nual Thanksgiving. For a hundred years it has 
been free, and freedom has brought it a bound- 
fess prosperity. It has just celebrated the day 
on which the ancient tyranny faded from its sight. 
A story is told of an English officer who, a few days 
after the evacuation, returned to the city to col- 
lect some property that had been left behind. 
With some alarm he landed from the British 
fleet, and applied to the government for a guard. 
He was told that he needed none so long as he 
acted prudently; but his request was granted. 
He found New York in November, 1783, quiet 
and peaceful as a country village. There was no 
disorder, no retaliation. ‘ Why,” he said to a 
friend, “for seven years our army failed to keep 
the peace of the city: every day and night there 
was riot and disorder. Now we are gone, every- 
thing is peace and safety. These Americans,” 
he added, “‘ know how to govern themselves, but 
nobody else can govern them.” It is for this 
that we give thanks. Our Thanksgiving-day is 
the united impulse of fifty millions of people, 
grateful for the prosperity of the past, and the 
opportunity of progress in the future. 
EvGent LAWRENCE. 


THE LOSS OF THE FAMILY 
PLATE. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


Tue town of Locustville is situated on a ma- 
jestic river, and sufficiently near the city of New 
York to be deemed suburban. Why Locustville ? 
a Betsy Trotwood might have inquired, as these 
trees are not numerous in the vicinity. Possibly 
the memory of the delicate foliage and sweet 
blossoms lingers in a locality once described by 
a French translator of Fenimore Cooper, with 
the aid of his dictionary, in these words, “ The 
stranger alighted before the door of the mansion, 
and fastened his horse to a large grasshopper.” 
Suffice it that Locustville is modern, pretty, and 
picturesquely perched on the river-bank, with the 
railroad track below, while the more prosaic ele- 
ment of butcher, baker, and candlestick-maker is 
grouped about the station. The spot is a true 
paradise of the man of business, who dreams 
even at desk and ledger of rural repose. 

There are cottages painted white, with green 
shutters, and usually shaded by weeping-willow- 
trees; and eccentric cottages, slate gray in hue, 
with facings of black and orange; and English 
cottages of red brick, the casements boasting di- 
amond panes of glass. Nor are nice shades of 
distinction wanting in this suburban community. 
The red-brick cottage, as home of a banker, looks 
down on the modest white one, abode of a mere 
clerk, while the slate-gray house soars above both, 
as nest of an esthetic poet. 

The most remote of these residences is Gothic 
in structure, and of all Locustville resembles the 
home of the friendly sparrow in the trees of city 
squares. There is a freshness, a smiling expan- 
siveness, so to speak, about this domicile which 
arrests attention. The smoke floats up like a 
banner from a span-new chimney, a crystal bub- 
ble of a conservatory sparkles on the left side, 
and striped awnings flutter over the windows 
when the sun is hot. There is an entrance gate 
capable of admitting a wheeled vehicle, with a 
tiny sweep of gravel leading up to the front door. 
Nor are external decorations lacking. A dimin- 
utive fountain adorns the grass-plot, while a pa- 
goda-shaped summer-house is built on the river- 
bank. A tree trunk covered with ivy simulates 
a ruined column, and a net-work of twine stretch- 
ed across the porch still held some sprays of 
drooping vines in the mild November weather of 
which we write, trained by the fostering care of 
the mistress of the house. 

Said Pamela, “ Have another buckwheat cake, 


- darling.” 


“Well, no, love ; but these corn muffins are ex- 
cellent,” replied Walter. 

Then Pamela buttered delicately one of the 
praised muffins, and presented it to her lord and 
master, while he partook of breakfast, with his 
watch placed on the table beside his plate, and 
his ear alert for the locomotive whistle at the 
next station, which should warn him to flee on 
the path of duty cityward. Walter Timbs was 
book-keeper in the great dry-goods house of Drug- 
get & Co. He adjusted his habits of life with 
the same regularity that he balanced his accounts. 
The ménage of the Gothic cottage was young, 
even as the furniture was new. Walter and Pa- 
mela had not been married a year. 

“No, indeed!” said Pamela, rising from the 
table; ‘‘ we are to keep Thanksgiving-day—our 
first Thanksgiving—at home. I made up my mind 
to that a month ago, and I told papa as much 
when he invited us to town.” She put on a styl- 
ish seal-skin cap and coachman’s cape to accom- 
pany her husband to the cars. Pamela perform- 
ed this act of devotion with gayety, for she was 
still more bride than matron. 

Walter smiled, and then looked grave. “I wish 


te would teach Bri to keep the front door 
ked, my love,” he admonished. ‘I invariably 
find the entrance gate half open, besides. Some 
day a band of gypsies will come along and steal 
every tea-spoon. Depend upon it!” 

“Perhaps they will carry off the grand pi- 
ano,” suggested Pamela, in sprightly vein, and 
she tripped down the bank to the station. “If 
Bridget is careless about leaving doors and gates 
open, she is a perfect treasure in other respects. 
Have you forgotten Maggy, who spent her time 
flirting with neighboring gardeners, to the detri- 
ment of your dinner? or Catherine, who got drunk, 
and threatened you with a carving-knife ?” . 

“T have not forgotten all those delusive Swed- 
ish and German maidens, claimed by stalwart 
cousins for Western farms just when they learned 
to make hot biscuit,” rejoined Walter. 

“ Bridget is as honest as the sun, and so ugly 
that even Mikey, the grocer’s boy, has jilted her 
for a better-looking girl,” added Pamela. — 

Walter bit his lip. ‘ All that goes for nothing 
if the front door is not locked,” he said. “ You 
should enforce it.” 

** Nonsense !” laughed Pamela. 

Locustville awaited the train at the station, for 
the railway was the centre of life. Young ladies 
seated in pony-phaetons bade lovers adieu for the 
day, mothers imparted anxious advice to sons, 
while paterfamilias kissed the babies. Even Pa- 
mela was not insensible to the exhilaration of be- 
ing ogled by an entire train of cars as she stood 
there in her coachman’s cape and seal-skin cap: 
She was a handsome young woman, tall and slight, 
with fine blue eyes, a creamy skin, and rich black 
hair brushed high from the nape of a very white 
neck, and arranged on top of the head in a fash- 
ion deemed purely American in Europe. 

Away went the train, leaving feminine Locust- 
ville to a day of quiet routine. Walter Timbs 
was perturbed as he took his place in the cars. 
A cloud had chilled his sunshine. Pamela had 
made very light of his first attempt at asserting 
authority. hat would come of it? Perhaps 
his nerves had been tried by a business knot of 
the previous day at Drugget & Co.’s, impossible 
to untangle. Possibly that last corn muffin was 
a tax on digestion calculated to produce gloom of 
spirit, 

Pu She should not have said ‘ Nonsense!’ when I 
suggested locking the front door,”’ mused the hus- 
band, and immediately took an opposite political 
view to his companion of the same seat concern- 
ing the election of a new mayor. 

Pamela retraced her steps until she regained 
the Gothic cottage. This day before Thanksgiv- 


ing was to be long memorable to her, yet it be- ; 


gan like all other mornings. She washed the 
delicate cups and saucers, and put them up in the 
china closet, after the most approved housewifely 
fashion. Then she played a Strauss waltz on the 
grand piano, which nearly filled the tiny drawing- 
room. Afterward she adjusted curtains, patted 
cushions, and hovered about the plants of the lit- 
tle conservatory, herself a glowing human blos- 
som, for it was inseparable to her ideas of duty 
at this date to wear a coquettish cap, decked with 
scarlet bows, a distracting apron, and red slip- 
pers. Valuable rings flashed on her fingers, while 
a pair of diamond solitaires twinkled in her ears. 
These were wedding gifts, together with the grand 
piano and the household furniture. Pamela en- 
joyed her pretty things, and liked to have them 
scattered about. She was rehearsing the courses 
of her Thanksgiving dinner, with the aid of a 
eook-book, when a shadow darkened the window, 
and the tramp looked in on her, as a famished 
dog scents a larder. Scum of European vice 
and slothfulness, thrifty Switzerland or Italy had 
sent him in some teeming ship-load to fatten on 
American prosperity. Dull, sodden, brutal, and 
ferocious, according to the amount of drink ac- 
cessible, here he was, a creature preying on the 
peaceful country until such time as frost and 
snow should drive him to some city den to plot 
in darkness, crime, and robbery. Pamela shiver- 
ed, then gave him bread and meat. The tramp 
received the food with an inarticulate growl, and 
slouched away again to stretch himself on the 
ground in the sun at a distance from Locust- 
ville, and smoke a pipe. Pamela played another 
Strauss waltz to effacehim. The tramp, swarthy, 
bearded, and unkempt, with heavy jaw and strong 
white teeth like the fangs of a wild animal, re- 
mained stamped on her mind, like a phantasm of 
the night. 

After lunch a bustle of preparation for Thanks- 
giving pervaded the house. The guest-chamber 
was re-arranged, and windows opened. At two 
o’clock Pamela came down-stairs, having unleck- 
ed the closet of her own room and taken out a 
bag. This bag contained the family plate. Soon 
spoons, forks, knives, pepper-casters, and sugar- 
sifters were spread on the dining-table, together 
with all those trifles in shining metal given by 
friends at a wedding. 

“There will be work enough to do to-morrow, 
so these had better be brightened a bit now,” 
thought Mrs. Timbs. Pe 

Just then Bridget announced that a steamer 
was passing on the river, with a band of music 
and soldiers on board. Steamers gay with flags 
did not pass Locustville at every hour of the day, 
80 mistress and maid ran to the summer-house to 
see the excursionists. As they emerged from the 
back door of the cottage to gain the summer- 
house on the bank, a man entered the gate stealth- 


ily, tried the front door, which was unfastened,. 


and penetrated the house. Qh, rare chance of 
thieves! Silver was outspread temptingly on the 
dining-table, and the bag from which it had been 
taken reposed on a table near at hand: The man 
glanced around, listened, swept the silver into the 
bag, and departed as he had come. When mis- 
tress and maid returned, the family plate was 
gone. They gazed at each other in speechless 
consternation. Was the front door unfastened ? 
Well, yes, an hour earlier Pamela had admitted 
the Maltese kitten. 


Walter Timbs was later than usual in coming 
home that night. He had paused to smoke a 
pipe with the poet of the slate-gray cottage, and 
their talk had turned on a tramp lurking along 
the hedges with his bundle on a stick. “What 
will become of us, as a country, if these vagrants 
are landed on us by Europe, to be supported or 
live by depredation ?” Walter had exclaimed. 
‘“ Could you not write a—poem—on the subject »”’ 
* The poet had removed the amber mouth-piece 
of his Oriental pipe, and answered, “I might 
make a tragedy of such a theme.” 

. Then Walter had come home and found the 
house door so firmly bolted that he had much 
ado to enter. 

“IT am glad you remember my injunctions, 

Pamela,” he said, briskly. 

Pamela looked at the carpet in pale silence. 
Bridget peered in the door, disappeared, and a 
crash of falling crockery signaled her return to 
the kitchen. Confidences froze on Pamela’s lips. 
Should she tell the truth? (Never had such a 
dinner been served in the Gothic cottage as on 
that day before Thanksgiving. Mr. Timbs raised 
the lid of the soup-iureen with the rness of a 
hungry man, dipped the ladle into the milk-thick- 
ened oyster stew, and exclaimed, sharply, “ Take 
it away !—this soup is burned.” 

“TI never left it no,more nor five minutes,” as- 
serted Bridget, and sidled off with the tureen, 
gazing at her master over her shoulder in such a 
very strange manner that he might have been 
warranted in believing sudden madness to have 
smitten the household. 

Pamela played with her spoon. Alas! it was 
a plated one for every-day use. The chicken was 
hopelessly raw, the potatoes were cold, the apple- 
pie scorched to a cinder, with the addition of a 
flavor of ashes. Humanity, with an empty stom- 
ach, asserted itself in the master of the house as 
he ate a pickle. 

“Really, the prospect for Thanksgiving is a 
lively one, my dear. I hope the banquet may 
not prove a Barmecidal feast after all. I should 
like a Polynesian pudding I once read about. 
‘The bread-fruit, ripe plantain, taro, palm or pan- 
Janus nut, are rasped, pounded, and baked sep- 
‘arately. Then a large tray is filled with cocoa- 
put milk, kept simmering by popping in heated 
stones, and the other ingredients, fresh from the 
oven, are added. Think of cocoa-nut milk for a 
pudding sauce !” 

_“ Perhaps you had better live in Polynesia,” 
snapped Pamela. 

| The wretched meal concluded, Walter took 
-refuge in a cigar, while Pamela attacked the 
grand piano in a storm of discords. 

“Spare my nerves,” groaned the hungry hus- 
band, after a time. 

Pamela rose, and flounced into the darkness 
of the little conservatory. Her heart ached, tears 
were ready to overflow her eyes, and her nerves 
were strung to a tension of excitement by the 
disaster of the day; but pride still upheld her. 
The conservatory was dark and fragrant; the 
young wife moved about with an assumption of 
indifference, and sang a little tune. The stand of 
— plants formed.a denser foliage at the end, 
with a recess behind. As she lifted a spray of 
flowers to inhale their perfume, Pamela saw a 
man crouching on his hands and knees in the 
recess. She ized the shock head of the 
tramp. Pamela’s heart bounded violently, and 
stood still; the blood ran cold in her veins. She 
did not scream or fall. In a lightning flash of 
swiftest conviction she beheld the tramp, discov- 


ered, spring forth to stretch Walter lifeless at 


her feet, if she ceased to sing. Held by this 
mortal dread, she continued to hum her song; 
she even plucked a flower from the plant nearest 
the hidden foe. Then she crept away slowly, 
faster and faster, until she swung to the door of 
the adjoining room, slid the bolt with stiffening 
fingers, and fell in a little heap, gasping, “4 


| man—the tramp—is hidden there!” At the same 


moment there was a noise in the conservatory of 
falling plants and crash of glass, incident to the 
tramp’s escape through the casement rather than 
be taken like a rat in a trap. 

Walter gathered up Pamela in his arms and 
placed her on a sofa. Then he gave chase, re- 
volver in hand. Soon all Locustville joined in 
-pursuit of the outcast. Every cottager turned 
out, to a man, to defend his own hearth-stone. 
The news flew like lightning through the night 
‘that Mrs. Timbs had found a burglar hidden in 
her conservatory, ready to plunder and murder 
when the household should have retired to rest. 
Weapons were snatched up, lanterns lighted, and 
watch-dogs let loose, as if ever tramp waited un- 
der cover of darkness for all such preparations 
of capture! Even the poet came forth in em- 
broidered dressing-gown and cap, his spectacles 
polished, and a silver- mounted poniard in his 

p. The tramp had vanished as completely 
as if the earth had swallowed him, and only the 
rustling of the wind through the trees and the 
murmur of the river responded to the shouts of 
the pursuers. When Walter returned to his abode, 

ushed with the fruitless search, he found Pa- 
mela weeping bitterly on the sofa, while Bridget 
‘stood by with her apron to her eyes. 

“T am not hurt, my pet, and the rascal will 
not return,” said Walter, lavishing endearments 
on his wife, for his heart began to melt. 

_ “Oh, it’s not that!” sobbed Pamela. 

“ No, indade, it’s not that, thin,” echoed Bridg- 
et, with a sympathetic howl. , 

“What is it, then?” coaxed Walter. 

“Why, he had been here— before!” cried 
Pamela. 

_ “He had, jist, bad luck to him !” added Bridg- 
et, behind her apron. ; 
' “ Ah! the tramp had been here before. Did 
.you leave the door open?” pursued Walter, with 
a deceitful smile. 

_ Pamela swept the handkerchief from her eyes 
with a tragic gesture. Concealment was no long- 


er-possible. “‘ What I have suffered this day 
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she exclaimed. “You may as well know the 
worst at once. The silver is gone, and we a 
ruined. Oh, those darling spoons with litt 
curly ends, and that duck of a sugar-sifter 
shaped like thistle! I shall never have any 
re.” 

me The silver gone!” repeated Walter, spring- 
ing to his feet. “‘ Let mesee with my own eyes, 
for I can scarcely believe it.” | 

Ile took a candle, and ran upstairs, followed 
by Pamela and Brid He unlocked the closet 
door, and produced the bag containing the family 
Pi tisteess and maid were dumb. What did it 

9 
The fact is, I was the thief,” explained Wal- 
ter. “I came home at two o’clock to surprise 
vou, and I found the gate ajar, the door unlock- 
od. I had passed the tramp on the road. Nei- 
ther of you was in the house. I put the silver 
i the bag, and carried it to the garret, and later 
took a chance to put it back safely in the closet. 
Then I slipped out, aud spent the afternoon with 
the poet, in order te return home at the usual 
ur.” 
iil stared at him rigidly, but warmth and 
life began to re-animate her frame. Bridget 
— it be a lesson for the future, my love, to 
be more careful,” concluded Walter, with mascu- 
line superiority. “‘ I did not intend to speak un- 
til the hour of dinner to-morrow, which would 
become a true Thanksgiving with the re-appear- 
ance of the family plate.” 

“T wonder you are not ashamed of yourself to 
play such tricks,” retorted Pamela, finding voice 
at last. ‘So like a thoughtless man! I might 
be worn gray and worried into a fever with such 
nonsense. Pity you spoke at all!” 

Walter’s countenance fell under this volley of 
feminine indignation, and somehow the result, 
seemed rather lame. | 

“If I had not stolen that silver, the tramp 
might have got it,” he reasoned. 


Pamela dreamed that night Walter was cook, . 


in the white apron and cap of a French chef, 
preparing the famous Polynesian pudding, while 
Bridget had given warning in consequence. 

Next morning brought restored peace and sun- 
shine to Walter Timbs’s interior. Pamela’s par- 
ents arrived at noon, and of all Locustville the 
Thanksgiving dinner served in the Gothic cottage 
was the most enjoyable. At an early hour the 
poet accosted Walter over the fence. 

‘“T have been meditating on my tragedy of the 
Dangerous Classes. I shall make your wife the 
heroine—a splendid creature with creamy skin 
and stately throat. There must be crime to en- 
hance the light effeets, you know. The tramp 
slays you, or the heroine falls in defense of her 
home.” 

The poet blew a cloud of smoke from his lips, 
and watched it dissolve in mid-air. 

The restored family plate adorned the table, 
and Pamela’s eyes sparkled when they reverted 
to the treasure. Two notable results became 


manifest: the front door of the Gothic cottage is . 


always kept locked, and Walter never attempts 
to enforce marital authority. 
Vireinia W. Jonnson. 


A BITTER TRUTH. 


THERE are some faces so exceeding bright 

And full of witching grace that with delight 

All eyes upon them dwell—faces that make 

Men mad with love, faces for whose fair sake 

Hundreds would gladly die—yet those who own 

This wealth of loveliness have hearts of stone, 

Their beanty being like the light that lies 

On polar seas and shines in polar skies— 

Light that the never-sinking sun bestows 

With many jewel gleams and rainbow glows, 

But with no warmth. And so the splendor there 

Is cold as death, and cruel as despair. 
Marearer EyrtinGe. 


THANKSGIVING TURKEYS: 
ARE THEY GRATEFUL TO US? 
“T Have been thinking,” said I to my friend, 


as we sat as usual over our post-prandial cigar, | 


“over what you were saying yesterday about the 

dogs in Mexico and the wickedness of demoral- 

izing animals generally. And though I agree 

with you on the broad principle, I don’t think 

that we ought to forget the other side of the 
question, or overlook the elevating influences 

which man undoubtedly exercises over the lower 

animals. The world’s history abounds with 

proofs of the immense services which man con- 

fers upon beasts and birds,” 

“Such as, for instance, at Tha ving and 
ram time, I suppose,” replied he, with a 
Smile, 

“Well,” I said, “ and who can dispute the very 
excellent effects of Thanksgiving and Christmas 
on the beasts of the field and the fowls of the farm- 
yard? Will you deny that our dinners on those 
ccasions fulfill a great moral purpose — that 
they bring an honorable ambition within a rea- 
sonable distance of every turkey, and point the 
_ fat ox to the skies? Be it fowl or beast, the re- 

ward in this life, if it does its duty and fattens 
properly and industriously, is ease and peace, and 
after death there is honor of men, and grati- 
tude, and immortality.” 

“ But you can not pretend,” said he, “ that fat 
poultry and prize cattle look forward with any 
ae either to Thanksgiving or Christ- 

“ No,” I replied, “I do not pretend they do, for 
Poultry and cattle never look forward at all. 
hey live in the present, fortunately for them, or 
their anticipations would be of a rather solemn 
kind, and their emotions very mixed.” 

4 But the turkey cares very little, I fancy,” said 
e, “ whether it has cranberry sauce served with 


‘failed him, and he could say no more. 


it or not, and it does not much matter to the dead 
beef whether he is tender eating or tough.” 

“Very possibly,” I answered. “‘ Yet why should 
they not, all the same, pride themselves upon the 
honors of consumption on a public festival day ? 
It is not every turkey chick that pips its shell 
that lives so long or so well as those we eat at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas; and do they not 
owe the comfort of months and their good feed- 
ing to the simple fact that they were destined to 
be cooked on those days? Which is better fora 

, that it should have waddled out a short and 
a existence in a country farm-yard, and 
en suddenly one day have been killed and de- 
voured by some promiscuously feeding villagers, or 
that it should have its months of life prolonged, 
be carefully fed and tended all the while, and ulti- 
mately be cooked with appreciative skill at Christ- 
mas-time, and consumed with honor? Give the 
cattle their choice, and which would they prefer, 
the existence that leads only to some suburban 
meat stall in the fly-blown months of summer, 
or that which, fattening on special foods, and en- 
joying the pleasures of careful attention and am- 
ple repose, is crowned with Thanksgiving honors, 
and concludes in the universal respect of men 
and women 

“IT don’t think, though,” interrupted my friend, 
“that the birds and beasts have learned to reason 
in this fashion about being eaten.” | 

“Perhaps not,” I replied. “ But the ancients 
believed that the oxen dedicated to sacrifice walk- 
ed to the altar with a prouder step than when they 
weut to the pastures. The garlands round their 
necks and the ribbons on their horns made them, 
it was said, conscious of some special dignity 
about the occasion, and so they went to their 
death, as Queen Elizabeth danced, ‘high and 
composedly.’ And perhaps the old Greeks and 
Romans were right, and that our American tur- 
keys are proud of being reserved for November, 
preferring the sacrificial honors of Thanksgiving 
to the undistinguished fate of other months.” 

“‘ At all events, let us hope it is so.” 

“Yes; for I can not*help thinking it must be 
better, moreover, for bullocks and turkeys to be- 
lieve that they are living for a final day of pro- 
bation, and to have set before them the high 
standard of Christmas excellence, that they may 
try and live up to it. The pig that lies in his 
pen, doing his duty with a!l his might, studying, 
so to speak, for the gold medal, and conscien- 
tiously doing his best to get as fat as possible in 
as short a time as possible, is in its way an in- 
spiriting spectacle. There is a nobility in the 
effort with which men and women ought to sym- 
pathize. It should brace them up to their own 
labors im life. A turkey, in the same way, cram- 
ming or being crammed for the Christmas exam- 
ination, presents itself to the well-regulated mind 
as an admirable example of hard work honestly 
undergone ; and when eventually we see the same 
pig sclling for so many cents the pound higher 
than any other pig in the market, we are glad to 
see that solid worth has met with its due reward. 
Whether pigs understand this, and exhibit such 
heartiness of co-operation in the process of fat- 
tening from a high moral.sense of duty and 
loyalty, is a question which they alone can an- 
swer; but, in the mean time, it is our privilege 
to extend to them the benefit of the doubt. Yet 
even supposing that it isn’t so, and that the obese 
hog only gets fat because he likes eating, there 
still remains the argument in favor of Thanks- 
giving and Christmas that his life is lengthened 


and made comfortable by the process of fatten-— 


ing; and is not length of life one of the blessings 
we Christians regularly pray for? Had it not 
been for the festive 29th, the turkey might have 
been nipped in the bud months ago. Once it had 
young companions every bit as as itself, 
and where are they? For them, the playmates 
of the Thanksgiving turkey’s sportive childhood, 
no honors were reserved, and no one can remem- 
ber exactly when they were eaten, or who ate 
them. They died unwept, unhonored, and un- 
sung. Such, however, is not the case with the 
heroes of our annual feast days, for after a life 
of luxury and attentions they find themselves an 
object of admiration to the public, and even after 
death live in the pious memory of those who had 
the good fortune to eat them.” 

“ Ah, well: de mortuis nil nisi bonum.” 

“ Which, I suppose,” said I, “ means, ‘it may 
be said of the dead that they were nothing if not 


good.’ ” 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL. 


Tue fourth day of December, 1783, witnessed 
a memorable scene in Fraunces’ Tavern, on the 
corner of Pearl and Broad streets, in the city of 
New York. WasHINGTON was to take leave of 
the officers with whom a few days before he had 
made his triumphal entry into the city which 
had been the head-quarters of the British dur- 


ing nearly the whole period of the Revolutionary 


His comrades in arms srg him in one 
of the large rooms of the tavern. ey were si- 
lent, their hearts beating quick with suppressed 
emotion. Their” beloved General entered the 
room with a firm step; as was his wont, but with 
flushed cheek and swimming eye. A man of ac- 
tion and of few words, he looked for a moment 
into the faces of the men with whom 

fought and won the great battle for liberty and 
independence, and then, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, he uttered these simple words : 

“ With a heart full of love and gratitude, I now 
take leave of you. I most devoutly wish that 
your latter days may be as prosperous and hap- 
py as your former ones have been glorious and 
honorable. I can not come to each of you to 
take my leave, but shall be obliged if each of you 
will come and take me by the hand.” : 

. Tears blinded the eyes of the hero, his voice 

An 
ief prevented reply on t 

i officers, One by one they advanced, 


poweri 


part of 


and in silence took him by the hand. - Not a word 
was said. When the last man had pressed his 
hand, Wasnineron turned away, with tears 
streaming from his eyes, and left the room. 

From Fraunces’ Tavern W asHINGTON repaired to 
Whitehall Ferry later in the day, attended by many 
of his officers, and followed by throngs of citizens, 
and thence was rowed across the river to what is 
now Jersey City. There was no ceremony in this 
affecting leave-taking. It was simple and soldier- 
like, befitting the character of the men who in a 
long and heroic struggle had won freedom for 
their native land. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


An English artist who came to America in the 
interests of one of the illustrated papers of Lon- 
don fell in with bad company in the course of 
his stay in Chicago. In the morning he had 
neither money nor any other valuables, but he re- 
membered the faces of those who had been his 
companions. So he made portraits of them from 
memory, and took the pictures to the police, who 
arrested three of the “ originals.” 


Some recent experiments of the veteran aero- 
nauts the brothers Tissandier, made near Paris, 
seem to have been more satisfactory than any 
others that have ever been made in the way of ae- 
rial navigation. The balloon consisted of a cigar- 
shaped envelope, from which a bamboo car was 
suspended. It carried an electric motor, which 
moved a propeller, and could run for three hours 
without being replenished. A London engineer- 
ing journal says that the aeronauts ascended to 
a height of five hundred meters, where they found 
the wind blowing at the rate of three meters a 
second, and “proved that they could outspeed 
and breast the wind, as well as steer the balloon 
in 


At one of the weekly meetings of the Reform- 
ed pastors—why should these men of not unsa- 
vory antecedents designate themselves collectively 
by such a misleading word ?—a paper was read 
on “ The Difficulty of Reaching a Tenement-House 
with the Gospel,” and that topic was discussed at 
considerable length. It is undoubtedly true that 
the difficulty complained of is real. So is the 
difficulty of reaching a tenement-house with soap. 
The first-named difficulty is largely an outgrowth 
of the second, and no better work could be car- 
ried on among the poor of New York than that 
which could be prosecuted by all lovers of man- 
kind working together to give the toilers of this 
city homes in which cleanliness would be possible. 


In a speech in England, a short time since, M. 
De Lesseps said that he had received from the en- 
gineers of the Panama Canal assurances that the 
waterway would be opened within five years. 
Not even in the fervor of the occasion did he in- 
dicate the value which he placed on those assur- 
ances. Five years is a brief period for doing the 
work that has been laid out. 


Walking for walking’s sake is said to be very 
fashionable in Washington these days. Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, says a writer, is crowded every aft- 
ernoon when the sky is bright. The usual autum- 
nal influx of “‘ bridal couples’’—wretched expres- 
sion !—has been large, and so fashionable has it 
been to roam the avenues that these contented 
ones have been compelled to turn out and walk 
too, under penalty of being looked upon as “ queer” 
if they refused. 


There is a little French restaurant in a down- 
town basement where manyof the more youth- 
ful workers on the mornin ss take their din- 
ners. Between six and eight o’clock in the even- 
ing there can usually be found at one of the 
tables some party of young journalists whose 
conversation has to 
do with the opera and 


police stations, and the other member of the 
party to perform some similar errand. When the 
stranger became better acquainted with the faces 
met there he would recognizc among the men of 
more quiet demeanor some of the old and trust- 
worthy workers in newspaper fields, whom long 
experience had made less blithe. 


Lieutenant-Governor Ame® and Governor But- - 
ler, of Massachusetts, were riding in the western 
part of the State—so the story goes—the Govern- 
or on the back seat of the carriage, and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor facing him. 

Ames,” said General Butler, after some 
ments of deep thought, “why are you now like 
the Democratic party ?” 

Mr. Ames promptly gave it up, as became a 
Lieutenant-Governor and a man riding backward, 
when assailed with a conundrum by a Governor 
and a man riding forward. 

“ Because,” said the Governor, “‘ you can’t see 
anything till you have passed it.” 


The first railway in Spain was laid in 1848. It 
was fifteen and a half miles in length. In the 
next two years the railway system of the country 
grew just one mile and a half. Something has 
been added to it in every succeeding year, until 
there. are now about six thousand miles of rail- 


way in Spain. 


A writer in a San Francisco paper describes a 
“bee cave” which he claims to have seen in the 
mountains north of San Bernardino, California. 
He writes that in the side of a perpendicular 
cliff is an opening large enough to admit a man 
standing upright, which widens as it goes back 
into the mountain. How far it extends back 
no one knows. It has been in the possession of 
the bees during many years, for great sheets of 
honeycomb, blackened by age, hang from its roof 
and sides. Continuous streams of bees aré pour- 
inginandout. An enterprising settler has board- 
ed up the mouth of the cave, leaving a grated 
opening for the bees, and when he wants some . 
honey he puts on a wire mask, goes in, and cuts 
down as much comb as he desires. 


According to a Russian statistician, whose name 
seems to be Narees Jarrasenko Otreschkoff, the 
people of the world from the time of Noah till 
the days of Christopher Columbus took from the 
earth gold and silver of the value of about nine- 
ty-two hundred million dollars. Mr. Otresch- 
koff does not tell where he got the figures as to 
the pan-outs of Solomon’s Argonauts in the land 
of Ophir. | 


A still shorter way than calling it by the num- 
ber of the meridian has been found for designa- 
ting the standard time of each ofthe five divi- 
sions between ocean and ocean. Instead of “ sev- 
enty-five time,” the standard in this division is to 
be called “ red time.” It came about in this way: 
On the map prepared by Mr. Allen, showing the 
advantages of the new system, the several divi- 
sions of territory were in different colors, begin- 
ning with brown for the Eastern provinces, and 
following on toward the West with red, blue, 
green, and yellow in the order named. Thus we - 
have red time for New York and yellow time for 
San Francisco. It is a good illustration of the 
wonderful importance of the railroads in this 
country that railway time has taken the place 
of local time, even where the difference was half 
an hour. It has been decided that operations in 
the Federal buildings throughout the republic 
must be timed according to the meridian of the 
place, for the reason that only Congress can 
change the government’s method of timing its 
doings; but it has already been shown that the 
railway mail service of the Post-office Depart- 
ment must be conducted by railway time, and an 
exceptional order recognizing the necessity has 


the theatre exclusive- | 
ly, and consists chief- 

ly of criticisms of the 
leading singers and 
actors, and of the 
methods of operatic 
and theatrical man- 
agers. <A stranger 
might think that he 
was dining in the 
presence of the brill- 
iant and powerful fel- 
lows who by a scratch 
of the pen make or un- 
make the reputations 
of those who claim a 
share of the honors 
of the stage. But 
his delusion would 
disappear when the 
loudly talking young ~ 
men, after having 
lighted their cigar- 
cttes, confided to one 
another the nature of 
their tasks for the 
evening. It would 
then appear that they 
were not all about to 
betake themselves to 
opera-houses and the- 
atres, but that one 
was to investigate the 
circumstances of a 
suicide in a lodging- 
house, another to lin- 
ger on some ward , 
politician’s door-step 3 
till he should return 
and be interviewed, 
a third to make the 
round of the East Side 
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AND STILL THEY COME. 


J. B. “I take it you know me, Samuel.” 
U. Sam. “Wa’al, I should smile! Blowed if I see what you fellers 
left for, anyway.” 
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ENGAGED. 


Anp so I’m fairly engaged at last ; 
In the meshes of Cupid’s net held fast! 


I can’t forget it, for, turn where I may, 
The ring on my finger seems to say, ; 
With its glitter and flash: “You're no longer 


your own; 
And you'd better let flirting and folly alone,” 


Now, Belle, do help me a bit, there’s a dear, 
To empty this drawer full of relics here— 
Trophies of last year’s “‘season,” you see, 
‘When I had the jolliest times at B——, 

And no more dreamed than the man in the 


moon 
That Fred and I would—ahem !—so soon. 


He followed me round, as the others did, 

As though I were “ put up for the highest bid” : 

And to tell the truth, in learning the art 

Of flirting, one injures a trifle the heart. 

And I—well, here is a photograph 

Of—surely you've seen him. Now pray don’t 
laugh. 


A pair of gloves and some faded flowers, 
Relics of sweet last summer’s hours. tie 
A broken fan—oh, Willie broke that. 

I broke his heart, he said: tit for tat! 

And here’s a button: I think it came 

From the uniform of young What’s-his-name. 


Those gloves ?—well, throw them away: I wore 


Them riding with Clark three times or more. 


Of course I know it is only right 

That I should forever put out of sight © 
These nice old relics, since never more 
Can I live the same old jolly times o'er. 


But, Belle, my dear, now, honest and true, 

If I had this “engagement” over to do, 

I think—I thij)k—between you and I, 

If Fred didn’t. mind, I really would try, 

For the sake of one more summer of fun, 

To postpone the engagement till summer were 
done ! 


AMERICAN BODIES. 


Recent years have seen great changes in the 
out-door life.of our youth. The ball-player of 
1863 would be a tyro now. He would be bother- 
ed enough when he found that instead of knock- 
ing the ball anywhere, it must fall within a com- 
paratively narrow angle or be “foul.” 
foot-ball player would be lost in the maze of 
technicality of the. present Rugby game, and 
could not define a “touch-down” or a “ pun}- 
about” were he paid roundly for it. A universi- 
ty oarsman of that day would be all of twenty-five 
pounds too light for a place in the eight to-day. 
The influence of Tom Brown on American sports 
_ by land and water has been greater, perhaps, 
than that of any other Englishman. Had he 
introduced us to hare and hounds alone, we 
might well thank him, for a better sport for most 
American youth could hardly be devised. But 
the pupil has been apt, and England must come 
to this side to-day to learn to scull, to row, or to 
box. Whom has she ready to match againgt 
Hanan, the Warp brothers, or SULLIVAN in their 
respective lines ? 

And the years which have seen these changes 
have been wholesome ones. Athletic matters 
have nearly found their level. It is doubtful if 
we ever again see the thirteen college crews 
abreast, the many hundred entries at a single 
field meeting, and the whole nation watching the 
score of a go-as-you-please foot-race. Records 
have been steadily cut down, crack performance 
in ‘all the necognized events have been so accurate- 
ly gauged, and the distance which man can jump, 
or throw ball or hammer, has been so often 
measured, that twenty years more can hardly bet- 
ter the score much in any of these lines. And 
instead of making them mere pastime, men have 
trained for them at large expense and with great 
care, and have given them their entire time and 
thought, for money, until a great professional 
oarsman, ball-player, wrestler, boxer, or pedes- 
trian makes a larger income than almost any col- 
lege president in the land. rf 

But this reaching fine performance in these 
many lines of manly sport has not been without 
its lessons. Now that shells and canoes are 
housed, and foot-ball is at present king; look at 
the youth who, this week, on a thousand fields, 
are struggling fop-the mastery, willing almost to 
lay down their lives iff only their side may win 
the goal, and what do we see? The ones who 
most need vigorous out-door work, do they com- 
pose these rival teams? Bynomeans. It is the 
pick and flower of the whole school, the heroes 
of a hundred fights, to whom are intrusted the 
fair name of Michigan or Wesleyan, Columbia, 
Princeton, or Yale. Look through that little ob- 
_ servation window, a foot and a half square, of the 


crew-room at the Hemenway Gymnasium at Har- - 


vard at five o’clock this afternoon, and the eight 
massive fellows swaying back and forth there 
with clock-like precision under the sharp yells of 
their coach, hoping again, seven long months 
hence, to show Yale the stern of their boat, look 
as if bodily exercise was the last thing they 
needed. But the pale spectacled student in the 
great hall outside, what is doing for him ?—for 
eight men out of fourteen hundred leaves quite a 
‘perceptible majority. Have we yet managed to 
provide for the bodily education of most of our 
youth at all? Left to be their own tutors, the 
apt and the strong have shone in the sports; 
but they have with unerring certainty crowded 
out their weaker brethren, the very ones who, far 


’ more than they, needed any work which should 


bring them sound, hale bodies. 

Nor to the student only is this neglect confined ; 
for, much as we boast of our educational advan- 
tages, but one youth in a hundred to-day gets in 


also one of his latest. 


‘character to man. 


The. 


this country a collegiate education. Stand this 
evening at the door of any factory of all the 
mighty chain which, es in New York 
city, stretches on up the Sound, up the Connecti- 
cut Valley, through central Massachusetts, and 
on up the Merrimac, and see the hundreds of 
thousands of men and women starting for their 
homes. How many of them are erect of car- 
riage? How many move with strength and ease? 
What proportion of them are thoroughly deep- 
chested and well made, not in parts of the body, 
but in all the bedy, and in every limb? Not one 
in a score. The parts their ten hours of labor 
call into play are strong and useful, and the rest 
small and neglected. Most clerks and salesmen 
are still worse off. Even on the farm, with all 
its grand vigor and freedom, the same thing 
stands out. The parts used get strong. The 
rest do not. Many wondered in the war why 
farmers could not walk. But what farmer ever 
walks? If it is a single mile, or even half a 
mile, to the mill, or store, or station, he must 
hitch up. Most farmers never walked twenty 
miles in one day, and probably never will. But 
many postmen do it every day, and up and down 
a thousand stairs besides. 

England has taught us many lessons in the use 
and development of our bodies. But the day she 
will so impress on every in-door man and woman 
in this country the almost priceless value of the 
vigorous constitutional, so common among the 
well-to-do on her own busy island, that every one 
shall, as do Ericsson and Bancrort at eighty, 
make as sure of their hour or more of sharp ex- 
ercise daily as they do of their breakfasts, she will 
increase the working capacity of our countrymen 
to an extent that they will never, till they make 
actual trial of it, believe. 

Balke. 


“THE HALF-REASONING 
BEAVER.” 


Ir is an American humorist who says that one 
of the first and holiest passions of man is that of 
making mud pies. He on to say that it is 
e begins as a child by 
messing about on the ground, and when he grows 
up concentrates his hopes and his ambitions on 
possessing a piece of that same ground as his 
own. 

In this the beaver approaches somewhat in 
It never grows out of this 
weakness for dabbling in mud. Half its life is 
spent in making it into little heaps and patting 
them down smooth with its tail. Its tail was 
evidently designed for this purpose, or, if not, it 
is a wonderful example of development on the 
Darwinian theory. It would be difficult for bea- 
vers to buy such tails ready made: they have to 
grow them. For they can never lie about miss- 
ing, are flat below and rounded above, heavy 
yet conveniently weighted; something like a 
good fives bat, with all the wood in the right 
place, and springy in the handle. One judicious 
flap with a beaver's tail will settle as much mor- 
tar as an average mason would spread with his 
trowel in a morning—if working by the hour. 
Yet this does not make them proud. They are 
too matter-of-fact to be vain. Though they are 
double-barrelled, as it were—a carpenter at one 
end and a mason at the other, they are always as 
diligent as an apprentice in his first week, and as 
intelligent. Nothing puts them out. If they 
want a log of wood, they go out in a family party 
all together and get it. Propping themselves up 
on their tails, one on each side of the tree they 
have chosen, they begin cutting their way into 
the wood with their wonderful chisel teeth, with 


an industry which is so inspiriting to watch that 


the spectator feels half inclined to go down on all 
fours himself and help. And when they see the 
tree is about to fall, they get out of the way. In 
this they are more sagacious than monkeys and 
some men. For there is no instance on record of 
a beaver ever having had a tree fall upon him. 

Man for his many wants and fancies has to 
make use of nearly everything that breathes, and 
more or less sympathy attaches to all his victims. 
It is hard for the innocent old hippopotamus wal- 
lowing in the Zambesi to be shot for food by Por- 
tuguese travellers, as it is for the tiny ortolan to 
be netted to furnish our tables with bécaficoes 
in aspic. Like the carpenter in Wonderland, we 
greatly sympathize with oysters, but nevertheless 
we sort out those of the largest size. 

Yet none of our victims, furred or feathered, 
deserves, perhaps, more sincere commiseration 
than those sturdy, indefatigable little workers, 
the beavers. They are fast being exterminated, 
as many as two hundred thousand skins coming 
in a season into the market, and, moreover, con- 
tinual trapping makes them so shy that they are 
leaving waters which they lately haunted, and 
beginning to congregate more than they did in 
particular spots, thus facilitating further slaugh- 
ter. 
beaver-land to make friends with the soft-furred 
creatures and befriend them. They carry their 
death-warrant on their backs, and it is as much 
as their lives are worth to leave the imprint of 
their feet or tails upon the muddy river-banks. 
A quick-eyed trapper marks the tell-tale impres- 
sion, and next day sets the strong-jawed trap, 
cunningly baiting the spot with some strong- 
scented “beaver medicine” —cloves or fennel 
seed, cassia, anise-seed, thyme, asafostida, or any 
other drug of pungent and lasting odor—so 
that the passing beaver, tempted by the scent, 
may turn from the water to investigate the cause 
of the sudden fragrance, and, sniffing about too 
curiously, may spring the trigger-plate of the con- 
cealed trap, and find itself a captive in those 
ruthless fangs of steel. When caught, the beaver 
behaves constantly with all that Spartan heroism 
which fable has attributed to other animals, and 
gnaws off the entrapped limb, so that when the 
fur hunter goes round in the morning, an average 


There are few Hiawathas nowadays in. 


le 


of one beaver in every three that has been caught 
is considered a fair take. Many of us—those, 
for instance, who look at the small hut-builders 


only from our own (the human) side of nature— - 


rd this courageous trait only as it affects the 
far lahans but when we think of it from the 
beaver’s side, end picture to ourselves the num- 
ber of those busy folk that go about their work 
maimed and crippled from the trap, there is a 
curious pathos in the silent, uncomplaining life 
of the little moralists of the Western stream. 

If a harmless, secluded, and busy life could 
suffice to secure safety, the beaver should cer- 
tainly be secure; for who could kill the small 
builder that passes its life in sawing up logs on 
the banks of unfrequented streams, in laboriously 
piling them together into wigwams for the family 
use, and laying up stores of bark and edible 
t ® Left alone with its skin on a well- 
wooded river-side, the beaver would have annoyed 


no one, indulging in mud pies to its heart’s con-. 


tent, and keeping its teeth sharp. by constant 
filing. Its skin, however, is an unpardonable of- 


fense in the trapper’s eyes, and it is hunted down, | 


therefore, as if it were a criminal, simply because 
it lives inside its own fur. The wolf that deso- 
lates the sheep-fold and carries off children has 
comparatively a larger measure of immunity than 
the innocent beaver, for no one can forgive it for 
having such a fur. In fables we are told that 
the castor, when pursued for the sake of its scent 


pouch, bites off the perilous possession, and thus | : 


saves its life. 
Another step in courage is all that-is needed, 
for if the beaver would only flay itself, and con- 


sent to go about skinless, trappers would leave | 
it in perpetual peace. They might saw up all | 


the cottonwood on the continent into any lengths 
they chose without a word of molestation, and 
build up for themselves with the fragments tow- 
ers that would reach to the clouds, if they pleased. 

Yet, after all, it seems a heavy price to pay for 
immunity that one should go without his skin, 
and almost beneath the dignity of humanity to 
exact it. The world has indeed come to a pretty 


if man will let these harmless little river- 


folk alone only on condition that they shall peel 
off their own fur. 

Poets make little use of this delightful ani- 
mal—“ the beaver that with patient teeth cuts 
his timber.” It is used now and again as ex- 
pressive of wild nature, as in Bryant’s 


“* No tree was felled in all that world of woods 
Save by the beaver’s tooth”; 


or of solitude, as in Brainard’s 


*““The beaver feeds 
Where pensive osiers dip their willowy weeds”; 


or of remoteness from human habitation, as in 
Hoffman’s | 
“Our home shall be by the cool night stream 
Where the beaver chooses her safe retreat”; 


or to denote tlie retirement of wild life before 
the rapid advance of population and civilization 
in America: | 


**But the beaver builds 
No longer by these streams, but far away, 
On waters whose blue surface ne’er gave back 
The white man's face: among Missouri's springs 
And pools whose issue swells the Oregon 
He rears his little Venice.” 


Once and again, too, as an accident of a trapper’s 
or an Indian’s life, the beaver’s lodge, or dam, or 
pelt is mentioned. But there seems to me to be 
whole poems in the animal which are altogether 
wasted. How it adds to the romance of a stream, 
how it lengthens out the poetical past, to be told 
that there “used to be beavers in it.” An Eng- 
lish poet, speaking of the Tivy, writes: 
‘“‘More famous long agone than for the salmon’s 
eap, 
For ‘bevers Tivy was, in her strong banks that 


What else no other brooke of Britiane nourished, 
Where nature, in the shape of this now- perisht 


beast, 

This propertie did seeme t’ have woundrouslie 
exprest, 

Being bodied like a beast, with such a myghtie 
taille 

As served him for a bridge, a helme, or for a saile.” 


Drayton’s zoology was a trifle defective, but, aft- 
er all, it was an improvement upon Spenser’s, 
who includes the “ bever” in his catalogue of hy- 
brid monsters. Darwin speaks of “the half- 
reasoning beaver,” and Campbell, Shelley, Mac- 
kay, Oldham, Ben Jonson, and perhaps one or 
two others, refer to the animal incidentally. But 
taken altogether, American and English, the 
beaver strikes me as a conspicuously neglected 


‘incident of nature. 


“Hiawatha” is, of course, a notable. exception, 
and the poet, tracing the first efforts of the red 
man to ameliorate his condition by developing 
the resources of his forests, streams, and prairies, 
and allegorizing the natural religion of the tribes, 
accords to the beaver the prominence which be- 
longs to it both in wild nature and in the social 
economy of the people of the wigwams. It is 
specially enumerated among the chief gifts of 
Gitche Manito to his children; among the totems 
of the tribes; among the prominent allegories of 
nature. ‘The lodges of the beaver” are acknow- 
ledged as one of the sources of the poem’s in- 
spiration, and the secrets of the beaver were one 
of Hiawatha’s attainments in occult knowledge. 
Kwasind’s capture of Ahmeek, the beaver king, 
is the crown exploit of “the very strong” 
man’s story; while the storming of the beavers’ 


lodge where Pau-puk-Keewis had taken refuge is 


the most notable incident of Hiawatha’s vengeful 
pursuit of the demoralizing spirit. Furs of bea- 
ver precede those of sable and ermine in the spoils 
of the mighty Megi "s and also 
in the furniture of Hiawatha’s lodge. Dressi 

the pelt is one of the chief scenmaiennente 2 
Ojibway women, and the skin is used in the sa- 
cred medicine procession of the great Medas, the 


and left poor Pau-puk-Keewis to his 


Wabenos, the magician, and the Jossakeeds, the 
prophets. 

In the episode of Pau-puk-Keewis as a beaver 
king the description of the animals is very exact 
and felicitous. The fugitive from the wrath of 
Hiawatha has reached the beavers’ dam, and 
begs to be given an asylum. 


“‘From the bottom rose a beaver, 
Looked with two great eyes of wonder, 
Eyes that seemed to ask a question, 
At the stranger.” 


But it declines to agree off-hand to Pau-puk- 
Keewis’s request : 


With reserve he then made answer: 
‘Let me first consult the others, 
Let me ask the other beavers.’ 

_ Down he sank into the water, 
Heavily sank he, as a stone sinks, 
Down among the leaves and 
Brown and matted at the bottom.” 


i After a short interval of sickening suspense for 


the hunted Pau-puk-Keewis, 


“From the bottom rose the beavers, 
Silently above the surface 
Rose one head, and then another, 
Till the pond seemed full of beavers, 
Full of Diack and shining faces ;” 


and, satisfied with their inspection of the stranger, 
invite him to join them. So 


“Down into the pond among them 
Silently sank Pau-puk-Keewis. 
Black became his shirt of deer-skin, 
Black his moccasins and leggings ; 
In a broad black tail behind him 

. Spread his fox tails and his fringes: 

‘He was changed into a beaver.... 

Silently eank Pau-puk-Keewis ; 
Found the bottom covered over 
With the trunks of trees and branches, 
Hoards of food against the winter, 
Piles and heaps against the famine; 
Found the lodge, with open 
Leading into spacious chambers.” 


But he has little leisure to enjoy the kingship 
which the beavers proceed to bestow upon him, 
for on a sudden the cry is raised of “ The hunt- 
ers !—Hiawatha, with his hunters !” 


. “Then they heard a cry above them, 
Heard a shouting and a tramping, 
Heard a crashing and a rushing, 
And the water round and o’er them 
Sank and sucked away in eddies, 


3 And they knew their dam was broken. 


_ On the lodge’s roof the hunters 

Leaped and broke it all asunder; 

Streamed the sunshine through the crevice; 
Sprang the beavers through the doorway”— 


fate. 
RoBINson. 


\ 


HALL.* 
By W. E. NORRIS, 


a 
Avtaor or Marermony,” De Mersao,” 
“No New Ture,” “ Hears or Money,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
I AM TAKEN TO THE OPERA. 


“ BLEssED,” runs the modern adage, “ are they 


*that expect little, for they shall not be disappoint- 


ed ;” and doubtless we are all too prone to form an 
exaggerated estimate of what is due to ourselves 
and to society at large from the mass of our fel- 
low-creatures. Great injuries—which commonly 
arise out of great temptations, for which the phil-. 
osophic mind can make allowance—are compar- 
atively easy to pardon; it is the minor and mean- 
er offenses, such as perhaps our own guardian 
angel may have been called upon at one time or 
another to make a note of—it is the shabby little 
‘scandals, the ingratitudes, the infidelities, of ev- 
ery-day life, that cause us to cry aloud in our 
anguish that mankind is corrupt, and altogether 
become abominable. For my own part, by dint 
of growing old, and making use of such small 
powers of observation as I possess, I have, I be- 
lieve, schooled myself into something not unlike 
the beatific state of mind above mentioned; but 
thitty years ago I was, as a matter of course, 
much more exacting. Human nature did not at 
that period of my life strike me as being at all a 
complex affair, and I had little difficulty in divid- 
ing mankind roughly into two categories, namely, 


. good fellows and scoundrels. Liars, I need hard- 


ly say, were ex officio members of the latter class, 
and after what occurred at Richmond I real- 
ly could not see my way to exempt Harry from 
the penalties attaching to the denomination under 
‘which his conduct necessarily brought him. I 
‘remembered now with bitterness what my uncle 
had told me long before about his son’s habitual 
‘mendacity, and, without stopping to ask why the 
culprit’s past sins had seemed to me so much 
less heinous than his present one, I anathema- 
tized myself for having been such a fool as to 
think the same fountain could give forth sweet 
water and bitter. 

One thing was certain—I could not attempt to 
associate with Harry upon the old terms, or to 
feign ignorance of his duplicity. I felt fully en- 
titled and very much inclined to write him a short 
note, saying that I had found him out, that I 
should abstain from saying a word that might 
prejudice him in my uncle’s eyes, but that, since 
he preferred intri to plain dealing, he must 
‘expect no more aid from me. For Jimmy’s sake, 
however, I would not do that; only I took care to 
be out all day, in order to avoid a passing visit 
from my cousin, and I determined to go down to 
Richmond no more. 

It would have been a relief to me to tell Lady 
Constance of the distressing discovery that I had 
made. Not that I should have been likely to get 
much pity from her, for she would certainly have 


* Begun in WEEKLY No. 1881. 
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both thought and said that I was rightly served ; 
but all my life long I have experienced a neces- 
sity for relating my various troubles, immediate- 
ly after their occurrence, to somebody, and, like 
most people who own to that kind of weakness, 
I have seldom lacked patient listeners. It was, 
however, out of the question that I should take 
Lady Constance into my confidence in this mat- 
ter, for Harry had repeatedly and pointedly men- 
tioned her as one of the persons whom he espe- 
cially desired to keep in the dark us to his iden- 
tity, and his having been false to me did not, of 
course, release me from the promises that I had 
made to him. 

For the rest, Lady Constance was far indeed 
from entertaining any suspicions of the insignifi- 
cant Chapman, and my lugubrious looks, which 
she very soon noticed, were attributed by her to 
dissatisfaction with her treatment of me—a form 
of ingratitude that never failed to provoke her 


to anger. 

* What is it that you want?” she asked, impa- 
tiently, one evening when I had been dining with 
her, and, according to my custom, had outstaid 
her other guests. * “ You sit there with a face as 
long as one of Mr. Sotheran’s harangues ; you 
won’t talk to people and do your duty to society ; 
you make yourself supremely ridiculous, if you 
only knew it. Do you imagine that yqp are the 
only person in the world with whom.life goes 
askew? I myself have anxieties enough and to 
spare; yet I manage to show a tolerably uncon- 
cerned face to my friends.” 

“You can do a great many things that I can’t,” 
I observed. 

“Very possibly; I shall not contradict you 
there. But patience and self-control are virtues 
within the reach of the humblest capacity, and if 
you possess neither, it is because vou don’t choose 
to be at the pains of acquiring them. How fool- 
ish you are not to enjoy the present and make 
the most of it! The present does not satisfy 
you? Wait, then.” 

“ How long?” I asked. “Until I lose what I 
am waiting for?” | 

Lady Constance struck the palm of her hand 
sharply with her fan. “You are assuming: the 
pettishness of a spoiled boy,” she exclaimed ; 
“and I detest spoiled boys. You were much 
pleasanter at Franzenshohe.” 

Now it so chanced that that was exactly what 
I was thinking of at the moment, though I didn’t 
like to say so. 

‘“‘Come!” she said presently, in a more amiable 
tone; “ what shall I do to put you in a good hu- 
mor? Will you come to the Opera with me ?” 

“Isn't it rather late?” I objected, looking at 
my watch ; for I infinitely preferred staying where 
I was. 

“Oh no; we shall hear the last two acts of the 
Puritani, and that is enough in all conscience. 
Anyhow, I mean to go; you can do as you like 
about accompanying me.” : % 

To be taken to the play against one’s wills a 
small hardship enough, and is submitted to un- 
complainingly by a great many people every night 
of the year; yet at this particular moment I 
chafed against the tacit command which obliged 
me to answer mechanically that I should be de- 
lighted. Was I to be Lady Constance’s bond- 
slave for the rest of my natural life? Would it 
always be sufficient for her to raise her little 
finger in order to turn me round it? And in the 
very improbable event of my ever becoming her 
husband, would such unconditional submission 
on my part be calculated to win her respect? 
I asked myself these questions while she went 
away to make some change in her dress, and aft- 
erward while we drove rapidly through the streets 
toward Covent Garden. I was not angry with 
her; for it is evident that if a man chooses to 
prostrate himself at a woman’s feet, she will hard- 
ly be able to avoid treading upon him—I was not 
angry with her; but I was angry with myself for 
having assumed so unbecoming an attitude, and 
still more so for being unable to abandon it. 

It so chanced that we reached the Opera dur- 
ing an entr’acte, and our entrance into the large 
and somewhat conspicuously placed box which 
some one had lent to Lady Constance for the 
evening consequently aroused an amount of no- 
tice which it might not have done a little earlier 
or later. Independent as Lady Constance was in 
her habits, and little as she cared about ruffling 
the prejudices of the British matron, she seldom 
chose to place herself in a really compromising 
position, and to appear at the Opera attended by 
one young man only was undoubtedly a compro- 
mising act, so far as it went. I had not thought 
of this before; but I realized it fully when I saw 
that eyes and opera-glasses were being brought 
to bear upon us from all quarters of the house, 
and I wondered whether she realized it also. I 
Saw people staring at us and whispering together ; 
I could guess pretty well what they were saying. 
I knew that for the moment my name was u 
the lips of a large proportion of the audience. 
But, truth to tell, all this neither disconcerted nor 
displeased me. From what I can remember of 
my own feelings, and from what I have observed 
of others, I am inclined to believe that young men 
generally glory in situations which at a more ad- 
vanced period of life we learn to regard with holy 
horror. I had no objection to being spoken of 
as one whom Lady Constance Milner delighted 
to honor; it did not strike me that any of those 
who thus spoke of me would be likely to be laugh- 
ing In their sleeves. I was conscious, indeed, of 
an amiable wish that Mr. Sotheran might be some- 
where among the spectators. 
_ But before the curtain rose again my silly van- 
ity was snuffed out in an unexpected fashion. 
While I was surveying the house languidly, and 
scrutinizing the various boxes and their occu- 
pants, a face came on a sudden within the field 
of my vision which caused me to lower my glasses 
and to turn hot and cold all over. Since I was 
60 willing to advertise myself as Lady Constance’s 
favored suitor, it would have been difficult to say 


why I should have minded Miss Dennison’s recog- 
nition of me in that character, but I did mind it. 
I minded it so much that if had seemed 
in any way practicable I should most certainly 
have arisen and fled without more ado. As it 
was, I sat motionless, unable to remove my eyes 
from her, and aware that she, for her part, was 
gazing steadily and somewhat eagerly in my di- 
rection. My sight as a young man was remark- 
ably good, and I could distinguish every detail of 
Maud’s features across the intervening space as 
clearly as if she had been within a few feet of 
me. I saw that she was looking, not at my com- 

ion, but at me. Her lips were slightly parted; 

r large gray eyes were opened rather widely. 
I almost fancied that she wished to attract my 
attention. At last I felt bound to bow, and re- 
ceived a nod in return. Then I glanced at Lady 
Constance, and perceived that none of this by- 
play had been lost upon her. 

“You look quite overcome,” she remarked, with 
something not very far removed from a sneer in 
her smile. “ May I ask whether tlie young wo- 
man over the way is our old friend Dulcinea Den- 
nison ?” 

_ The nickname of Dulcinea was inappropriate 
and offensive, but I thought perhaps I had better 
not take exception-to it. “It is Miss Dennison,” 
I replied, a trifle sullenly. 

Lady Constance raised her opera-glasses, ad- 
justed them deliberately, and made a lengthy and 
careful inspection of Maud, after which she de- 
livered her verdict, without any sort of regard for 
my feelings. ‘She is pretty, extremely pretty, in 
her way. If you still any influence with 
her, though, you should use it to dissuade her 
from sitting with her mouth open: a habit of 
that kind would be enough to make Venus her- 
self look like a booby. But I believe all the Nor- 


-folk rustics have mouths from ear to ear, have 


they not ?” 

Now, as I have already hinted, I had been vague- 
ly desirous of picking a quarrel with Lady Con- 
stance all the evening, but this really outrageous 
speech would have roused my ire at any time. 
“She is not a Norfolk rustic,” I retorted, hotly. 
“ Her mouth is simply perfect in shape, as any- 
body can see; and as for her sitting with it open 
—well, I must say that you yourself yawn more 
often than any one that I ever saw or heard of.” 

My rudeness did not provoke Lady Constance, 
who only laughed slightly. “But I am always 
careful to conceal my yawns behind my hand,” 
she observed. “ Besides, I am not pretty, so it 
doesn’t signify. You have not quite got over 
your first love, after all, I see.” 

“You know very well that that is not true—” 
I was beginning, but she laid her finger on my arm 
and stopped me. 

“We won’t wrangle over it in publie, please,” 
she said, still laughing. ‘‘ Do you know that you 
are as red as a turkey-cock, and that everybody is 
staring at you? Very likely Miss Dennison only 
opened her perfect mouth in horror at the sight 
of you in your present predicament—which would 
show what a well-brought-up young woman she 
must be. She is quite right; I am neither old 
nor ugly enough to dispense with the safety of 
numbers, and in my heart I am dreadfully fright- 
ened of Mrs. Grundy into the bargain., Let us 
hasten to put a stop to the scandal. Quite down 
there, in the left-hand corner, near the entrance 
to the stalls, you will see a large white patch stand- 
ing out of the shade: it is the waistcoat of Mr. 
Sotheran. Go down and fetch him. We will 
not have him alone, though, on account of Miss 
Dennison’s mouth and Mrs. Grundy’s tongue. In 
other parts of the house you will discover other 
acquaintances. Tell them all to come up here 
and talk to me. As for you, you had better go 
and talk to Miss Dennison.” 

“Thank you; I think I will,” answered I, de- 
fiantly ; though I had no intention of doing any- 
thing of the kind. 

I carried out my instructions ; I collected the 

tified Sotheran and two other men; and then, 
retiring to the back of the box, gave myself up 
to disconsolate meditation. I was by way of being 
offended with Lady Constance, both on account 
of the ill-natured manner in which she had spoken 
of Maud, and of the readiness she had shown to 
dispense with my society; but soon I abandoned 
this pretended grievance, and acknowledged in- 
wardly that it was not with Lady Constance, her 
sayings or her doings, that I was dissatisfied, but 
with my own life, and with what I had made of 
it. The four people in front of me were keeping 
up.a brisk interchange of chatter and chaff ; even 
after the curtain rose three of them continued to 
talk in an under-tone, only Mr. Sotheran, who oc- 
cupied the place which I had vacated, relapsing 
into serene, radiant silence. None of them took 
any notice of me; nor did I pay much attention 
to their proceedings. While they were whisper- 
ing together, while solo, chorus, and recitative 
were succeeding one another on the stage, while 
bouquets were being thrown and hands clapped, 
I was wandering in spirit far away from all that 
noise, heat, and glitter. I was sitting in a punt 
among the tall reeds of Thirlby Broad; I was 
standing in the conservatory at the old Rectory, 


the cold moon shining upon the glass, upon the . 


colorless flowers, and upon a shadowy white fig- 
ure bent over them: in a melancholy procession 
the lost days of my youth were passing before 
me, and every now and again I was muttering in- 
audibly, ‘“‘ Oh, you ass !—you unspeakable ass 

Thus it. came to pass that at the end of the act 
I yielded to an impulse which had been growing 
upon me for half an hour or more, and, slipping 
quietly out into the corridor, passed round to the 
door of the box which was occupied by Maud and 
her friends. I was at once admitted, and was 
presently shaking hands with Mrs. Saville—that 
sister of the Rector’s under whose roof Maud’s 
childhood had been spent, and with whom I had 
a slight acquaintance. I was introduced to her 
daughter, and the two ladies received me with 
that modified civility which is all that a young 


man without definite intentions or definite pros- 
pects is entitled to expect ; but from Maud her- 
self I met with a much warmer ting. - 

“Oh, Charley,” she exclaimed, “I am so glad 
you have come! I was afraid you didn’t intend 
to speak to me, and I was thinking of making a 
signal to you ; only Aunt Charlotte said it wouldn’t 
be proper.” Then she bent forward and added, 
in a lower tone, “I want rather particularly to 
talk to you about something.” 

The opportune entrance at this moment of an 
eligible young gentleman, upon whom Mrs. Saville 
bestowed a motherly smile of welcome, enabled 
me to reply that I was all attention. Maud ceded 
her place to the new-comer, who dropped into it 
without much protestation, and, withdrawing into 
the background, beckoned to me to follow her. I 
asked her whether she was going to stay any time 
in London, and she answered that she would 
probably remain a few weeks with her aunt. 
“But my real reason for coming up now,” she 
added, “‘ was that I hoped to see you. Charley, 
you must go home at once—aé once, mind. Things 
are going badly there.” 

I was startled for an instant; but her meaning 
flashed across me directly. ‘I know what it is,” 
I said. “Mrs. Farquhar has found Harry, and 
means to bring him back to Thirlby.” 

“Yes, that is it; but there is worse than that. 
I am afraid your uncle is giving way. My father 
says he is sure of it, and that he hasn’t seen Mr. 
Le Marchant in such low spirits for years. You 
seem amused; but I can assure you there is no- 
thing to laugh at. I believe your only chance is 
to pe tn and see him immediately, and I came 
to don to tell you.so. You will go, won’t you, 
Charley?” she concluded, persuasively. ‘“ You 
won’t be so silly as to ruin yourself, when a word 
or two might set everything straight!” 

“It’s awfully kind of you to interest yourself 
about me,” said I; “ but—”’ 

“‘What nonsense!” she interrupted. “Of course 
I interest myself about you, and I hate to be call- 
ed ‘kind’ by my friends.” 

“Very well,” I answered, laughing; “then I'll 
endeavor not to call you ‘kind’ any more. But 
don’t you see that even if, as you say, I could set 
things straight by a word or two, I should be 
bound to hold my tongue? The real truth is 
that no words will ever move my uncle in one 
direction or the other; but, anyhow, I have al- 
ways thought, and still think, that Harry has 
been unjustly treated, and that he ought to have 
his own again.” | 

“ Perhaps so; but let us at least have fair play. 
If Mr. Le Marchant, after all these years, sudden- 
ly discovers that he has done his son an injustice, 
and determines to have him back again, well and 
good. But what I do object to is that he should 
be put in your place because he is supposed to 
be a steadier fellow than you are.” 

“T don’t know that any one supposes that,” 
said I. 

“Of course not: you don’t know anything 
about it. But 7 know. Mrs. Farquhar has done 
you a great deal more harm than you think. She 

about everywhere saying that you are ex- 
travagant and idle, and—and—well, all sorts of 
disagreeable things that are not true.” 

“But perhaps they are true,” said I. 

““T don’t believe it,” answered Maud, stoutly. 
“Mops. Farquhar makes a great deal of a small 
farm being put up for sale; but Mr. Le Marchant 
himself told my father that you had not asked 
him for a penny; and as for the rest—well, per- 
haps that is not true either. But even if it 
were—”’ 

She paised here, and I inquired what further 
iniquities had been laid to my charge. 

“Will you be offended if I tell you 9” she ask- 
ed. “It isn’t worth while to repeat little shrew- 
ish speeches and hints; the sunr and substance 
of it all is that Mrs. Farquhar suspects you of 
wanting to marry somebody who will eat up the 
property.” 

This was a subject upon which I was not dis- 
posed to enter. “I can’t make out about my 
uncle’s wanting to part with land,” I said; “it is 
very unlike him to do that. Do you know which 
farm it is that he means to dispose of ?” 

“Deepham, I believe. It is poor land, you 
know; but the Welbys have always had a hank- 
ering after it because it juts into their property, 
and my father says Sir Digby will give more for 
it than it is worth. At all events, Mrs. Farquhar: 
was not telling the truth in saying that Mr. Le 
Marchant needed the money to pay your debts.” 

“No; she certainly was not,” I agreed; “ but 
if it amuses her to tell lies, she’s welcome: it 
doesn’t hurt me. By George!” I exclaimed, in a 
sudden access of disgust with the entire human 
race, “‘I believe everybody tells lies except you 
and me and Uncle Bernard !” 

“Won’t you even make an exception in favor 
of Lady Constance Milner ?”’ asked Maud, with a 
slightly malicious smile. “Is that Lady Con- 
stance in the box opposite ?” 

I answered gloomily that it was. | 

“ She is distinguished-looking,” observed Maud ; 
‘‘and she seems to have plenty to say for herself. 
Tell me, Charley, is it really true that you want to 
marry her ?” 

‘“‘ Down at Hailsham you laughed at the idea of 
my doing such a thing,” I remarked. 

“Did I? Well, I am not laughing now; and 
I want very much to know whether you are in 
earnest about her.” | 

“Oh, I suppose so,” I answered, in a sort of 
despair. “I don’t know. Sometimes I think I 
am, and sometimes I think Iam not. However, 
she won’t marry me now that Harry is to have 
Thirlby ; so it doesn’t matter.” 

Maud frowned thoughtfully. “She can not 
very well marry you if she is badly off, and if you 
have only a few hundreds a year. But if you 
are in earnest—and I think you must be—you 
ought, for her sake, to stand up for yourself.” 

“Dear me!’ I exclaimed, irritably, “ you are 
very anxious to see me married toher! Luckily, 


I am not in a position to yield to temptation. If 
my uncle has decided to forgive Harry, it is not 
because of anything that Mrs. Farquhar has said 
against me: I am as certain of that as I am of 
my own existence. I don’t think that there can 
be any harm in my telling you now that I met 
Harry a long time ago, and that I have been do- 
ing my best ever since to smooth the way for his 
return.” 

Maud looked completely puzzled, and confessed 
that she was so. “I am convi that Mr. Le 
Marchant is displeased with you,” she said at 
last, ‘and my father thinks the same thing. Tell 
pr cg this young man. What do you think 
of him ?”’ 


“He isn’t a young man any .”’ I an- 


swered. “ Honestly speaking, I don’t think much . 


of him. At first I liked him; but he told me a 
very shabby sort of lie the other day, and I can’t 
get over it. I shall let him play his own hand 
now. Of course I shall not stand in his way, 
but I don’t mean to help him again. To be sure, 
I couldn’t help him much if I would.” 

Maud was about to make some rejoinder; but 
the rising of the curtain and the departure of the 
eligible youth put a stop to confidential inter- 
course, and she only managed to say, as I was 
bidding her good-night, “ You will go to Thirlby, 
won’t you ?” 

“T won’t promise,” answeredI. “ As far as I 
can see at present, my going there would do no 
earthly good.” 

Then I returned to Lady Constance’s box in a 
less sentimental but not much more cheerful 
frame of mind than that in which I had quitted 
it. At the conclusion of the performance Mr. 
Sotheran was kind enough to congratulate me, in 
a loud, sonorous voice, upon my good fortune in 
having been accorded so lengthy an interview by 
the beautiful girl opposite. ‘“‘ We all saw you,” 
said he. “A very charming young lady, upon 
my word! May I venture to ask her name?” 

Lady Constance answered for me. “That 
young lady,” she said, laughing, “‘is a Miss Den- 


nison, an old flame of Mr. Maxwell’s, They broke | 


a sixpence together in their childhood, and when 
he left his happy home she gave him a ’bacca- 
box marked with his name, or some other token 
of herregard. And she has never been false, she 
declares — whatever he may have been during 
his wanderings. Don’t look so angry, Mr. Max- 
well; they are all envying you, especially Mr. 
Sotheran, who is innocent of having broken any 
sixpences or hearts in his life.” 

So we made our way down the staircase; but 
when I was handing Lady Constance into her 
brougham she turned upon me all of a sudden 
with a cold look of contempt. “ After all,” said 
she, “ you are not worth much.” 

She was gone before I had time to ask her what 
she meant; and I walked away westward, won- 
dering whether it was possible that she could be 
jealous of Maud. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
I RECEIVE ADVICE FROM HARRY AND MR. SOTHERAN. 


Tr falls to the lot of most men, at one time or 
another of their lives, to be compelled to look 
through the papers of a deceased friend or rela- 
tive; and some people, if one may judge by their 
subsequent oracular utterances and shakings of 


the head, do not find this task a wholly distaste. — 


ful one. It is apt, no doubt, to lead to highly in- 
teresting discoveries, to throw broad and unex- 
pected lights upon the character of the defunct, 
and to add something to the searcher’s stock of 
knowledge and wisdom. Nevertheless, the act of 
prying into the private letters of a dead man might 
seem, if it did not come under the head of a duty, 
to be not very far removed from the quintessence 
of meanness ; and therefore, let us hope, there will 
always be a certain number of honest folks in the 
world who, after performing it, will go about for 
some days with shamed faces and depressed spirits. 
Perhaps, upon the whole, it is more charitable to 
prevent the risk of honest persons being put to 
shame by destroying all letters of a strictly pri- 
vate nature while one is still in a position to de- 
stroy them; and, for my own part, I have always 
endeavored to act upon this principle. When I 
die, my heirs, executors, and assigns will not 
find themselves overburdened with manuscript. 
In the dispatch-box which stands upon my writ- 
ing-table they will discover my will, a few other 
documents of importance, and only a single pack- 
et of letters, every one of which they are heartily 
welcome to peruse, and will, ixdeed, be all the 
better for perusing. 

These letters are written in a clear, cramped 
writing—the writing of a student accustomed to 
making marginal notes. The hand that traced 
the crabbed characters has turned to dust; the 
paper is yellow with age; the ink has faded to 
a pale brown hue; the subject-matter relates to 
events which, for the most part, have long since 
passed into the category of forgotten things. 


Yet it still happens to me, every now and again, - 


to read them over, and one of them (dated Thirl- 
by, 10th July, 1854) lies before me now. In it I 
am informed that my uncle, having been told of 
Harry’s marriage and Jimmy’s birth, and having 
seen attested copies of the marriage and baptis- 
mal certificates, has felt bound to invite the whole 
family to pay him a visit. “ After all that I have 
said to you at different times,” the writer pro- 
ceeds, “ you will easily understand that I have not 
as yet committed myself in any way as to the ul- 
timate disposal of my property; nor shall I do 
so in haste. At the same time I want you to 
clearly understand that your chance of succeed- 
ing me here has been changed by events from 
a very good to a very indifferent one. I don’t 
care to disguise from you that I consider what 
has happened as a misfortune both for you and 
for me; but I hope our backs are broad enough 
to bear most burdens. If not, we must try to 
broaden them.” 
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“LADY CONSTANCE ANSWERED FOR ME. ‘THAT YOUNG LADY,’ SHE SAID, LAUGHING, ‘IS A MISS DENNISON, AN OLD FLAME OF MR. MAXWELL'S.’” 


And then, after many kind words and some sensible advice, he | 
goes on: “ One thing you ought certainly to know, namely, the’ 


amount of income that you may henceforth expect; and as to 
that, I may say that, during my life, you will always have a thou- 
sand a year (including the interest of your own money). After I 
die there will be a little more; but not very much, I am afraid, for 
I think I am bound to hand over the estate to my successor as I 
received it.” 
My uncle was evidently very sorry for me; but for myself I had 
- no regrets... For some weeks past I had felt convinced that Harry’s 
. restoration was only a question of time, and it was a relief to have 
done with suspense and mystery. Of my own prospects I preferred, 
for the moment, not to think. I pushed the ‘consideration of them 
into a pigeon-hole of my mind, only remarking to myself that they 
were no warse than I had expected them to be. At that time I 
- hardly knew whether a thousand a year was a large or a small in- 
come for a bachelor; though I could not but be aware that would 
be ridiculously inadeqnate to the requirements of Lady Constance 
Milner’s husband. 


My cousin had behaved so badly to me that I felt under no obli- . 


gation to congratulate him upon the change in his fortunes; never- 
theless, on the day succeeding that of my meeting with Maud at 
the Opera, I could not resist taking the train for Richmond. In 
this I was actuated, I own, chiefly by curiosity. I wanted to see 
what Harry would do when confronted with a direct accusation of 
double-dealing ; added to which, I was anxious to hear any ac- 
count that Paulina might have to give of her share in the dis- 
creditable business. 

Jimmy, who was swinging on the garden gate, descried'me from 
afar, and cime tearing down toward me with extravagant demon- 
strations of joy. *‘ Oh, Cousin Charley!’ he exclaimed, “ have you 
heard? We're all going down to-morrow to that place where you 
live, and we're to-stay a long time. Perhaps we shall stay there 
always, if we're good, father says; but mother says she don’t be- 
lieve a word of it. Why don’t you come with us 2” - 

I answered that I hoped to join the party later. - ; 

“I say,” Jimmy went on, turning his sharp little face up to me, 
“do you think the old buffer will let us stop?” 

__ “Thope so,” I replied ; “ but I wouldn’t eall/him ‘ the old buffer,’ 
if I were you. He is your grandfather, you know.” 

“So he is,” said‘Jimmy, with a delighted chuckle. “What a 
rum start! I should think he’s sure to like father and me; but if 
mother chugks a glass of water in his face, or something, ie may 
cut up rough, don’t vou see.” 

“I dare say she won't do that,” I remarked. 

Jimmy shook his head doubtfully. ‘I wouldn’t answer for her,” 
said he; “she’s been precious queer all day—laughing and crying, 
you know, the way she always does before she pitches into one of 
us. I tell you what: I wish she’d stop here and let father and 
me go without her!”’ 

I thought to myself that Jimmy was, perhaps, not the only per- 
son who entertained that amiable wish; but I made no reply. As 
we approached the cottage, Harry came slowly down the path 
to meet us. He looked a little nervous, and séemed anxious 
to . my eye; but it was in his ordinary calm voice that he 
Said : 

“Pm glad you thought of coming down this afternoon. We 
are off to-morrow, as I suppose you have heard. Now, Jimmy, 
make yourself scarce ; your cousin and I are going to have some 
private conversation.” When the boy was gone, he added, “I am 
afraid you are not best pleased.” 

“Tam not pleased at having been humbugged,” answered I, 
bluntly ; for I didn’t see why I should mince matters. “I think 
it is quite right that you should go to Thirlby ; you know that well 
enough.” 

Harry sighed. “The experiment is not likely to prove a suc- 
cess,” he saiil; “ but Iam bound to make it, I suppose. You are 


> 


. indignation seems to me positively ridiculous. 


annoyed, I fancy, because I didn’t tell you that my grandmother 
had been here the other day; but really I couldn’t help that.” 

“Why, you told me in so many words that she had not been 
here !” I exclaimed, indignantly. ,. 

“That comes to pretty much the same thing, doesn’t it? What 
could I do when you put the question to me? .The old lady had 
made me promise that I wouldn’t let anybody know we had seen her.” 

_ “T don’t think you ought to have said what you did, all the same,” 
returned I. ‘It isn’t as if you had contented yourself with simply 
denying the fact; you spoke in such a way that it was impossible 
to disbelieve you.” 

' “ But is there any particular merit in telling a clumsy lie?” 
asked Harry, mildly. “If you say that all lies are wicked, I un- 
derstand you; but as the only conceivable object of lying is to de- 
ceive, it seems to me that one may as well do the thing artistically 


‘while one is about it.” 


“Well,” I said, “I give you every credit for being a first-class 
artist. I shouldn’t much care to excel in that particular branch 
of art myself; but there’s no accounting for tastes. The draw- 
back to being so very clever is that when a man finds that you 
have taken him in once, he is apt to suspect you of having taken 
him in before.” 

Harry stole a quick sidelong glance at me, but said nothing. 

“You tell me,” I continued, “that Mrs. Farquhar did not wish 
you to mention her having been in your house; and that is all 
very well. But what made her come to your house? I have an 


idea—and if I am wrong, you have only yourself to blame for it— 


that you have been privately scheming to make your way back to 


- Thirlby all the time that you have been protesting to me that you 


did not want ever to see the place again. I tell you this because 
I may not have another opportunity, and because I should like 
you to understand that I am not an absolute fool, though I may be 
credulous.”’ 

Harry’s apparent shamelessness had goaded me into saying 
rather more than I had intended; but I became furious when he 
rejoined, quietly : a 

‘Are you not feeling a little sore at the prospect of losing a fine 
estate? After all, it would be strange if you were not.” | 

“Think that I am, then, if you like,” cried I, in great wrath. 
“Think so, if you can, after all that I have said and done to prove 
myself your friend. I suppose you can’t understand how a gentle- 
man feels about such things.” _ 

“ By all means,” said Harry, “let it be agreed that I am incapa- 
ble of entering into a gentleman’s feelings. Nevertheless, I didn’t 
ask Mrs. Farquhar to come here, and I didn’t went her to come. I 
thought, and think, that the sight of Paulina would be quite enough 
to complete the sentiment of disgust with which my father has 
honored me for so many years; and therefore, if I had been 
scheming against you, the very last thing that I should have wish- 
ed to make known would have been my marriage. The old lady 


‘had my address, and she chose to make a descent upon Richmond 


without giving me a hint of her intentions. If you don’t believe 
me, ask her.” 

I did not know what to think. I had lost faith in Harry; yet it 
was difficult to doubt that he was speaking the truth in this par- 
ticular instance. “ Perhaps I ought to apologize,” I began at last, 
rather reluctantly. 

“Pray don’t think of doing that,” he interrupted, with a short 
laugh; “nobody is bound to apologize to me under any circum- 
stances. The only wonder is that you should have trusted me as 
long as you have done. But I tell you candidly that your present 
Why should I 
have wished to conceal from you that my grandmother had been 
here? She asked me to keep it dark, and I made no difficulty 
about obliging her. As far as I understand you, you would have 
done the same thing ; only you would have quieted your conscience 
by doing it so badly that you would have been detected at once.” 


\ 


‘to remains to be seen. <m 
| the whole lot of us being kicked out of the house at the end of a 


‘plied; “but you astonish me rather. 


I was puzzled, and ingenuously confessed as much ; whereat 
Harry laughed again. | 

“T know -you are,” he said; “ you think there is some dark 
plot on foot. Let me tell you the truth: you can believe me or not, 
as you please. Mrs. Farquhar has thrown you overboard, not out 
of any love for me, but because she has taken a scare about you. 
She is a parsimonious old creature, and some one has told her that | 
you are developing into a spendthrift. Besides which, she heard 
that it was quite upon the cards that you might marry an extrav- 
agant woman. Immediately it occurred to her that even I, bad 
as I am, might be less likely to ruin the estate than Lady Con- 
stance Milner, and she dashed up here post-haste to tell me so. 
She was sa much in earnest that she agcepted Paulina without 
making many wry faces, and wept over Jimmy. All this would 
probably have led to nothing; but when my father heard that I had 
a son, he found out that it was fis duty to try and make friends 
with me, and he has sent for me accordingly. What that will lead 
| If you ask me, I expect that it will lead to 
week,” 

By this time I was a little ashamed of myself. I held out my 
hand to Harry, who said; “Do you acquit me of plotting and 
scheming, then ?” 

“Yes,” I answered; “Ido. The fact of the matter is, Harry, 
that you and I have different ways of looking at things; and I 
confess that I was.a little staggered by your—your—”’ 

‘“ By my readiness of resource, let us say. Now I do wonder 
whether I-shall put you in a rage if I repeat the question that | 
started with! Anyhow, I'll risk it. Are you feeling at all sore 
about my going to Thirlby ?” 

“You don’t put me‘in a rage by asking such questions,” I re- 
Haven’t I been doing all 
could to bring about this very thing ever since I first met you?” 

“Yes; but success is not always as pleasing as endeavor. You 
ought to be feeling sore, you know; it must be an infernal nul- 
sance for you. What about your matrimonial prospects, for in- 
stance ?” 

I shrugged ry shoulders in silence. 

‘‘ Now listen to me, Charley,” said Harry, laying his hand upon 
my arm; * — you hurry off to Lady Constance and tell her the 
game is up. The game is. not up at all. My father detests me , 
unless he is very much altered from what he used to be, he will 
be simply horrified at Paulina; and I doubt whether he is of an 
age to enjoy the playful ways of small boys. I couldn't, in jus- 
tice to Jimmy, refuse to accept the olive-branch; but I look upon 
this visit as a very doubtful experiment, and I think there Is an 
excellent chance of my being finally cleared out of your path be- 
fore the autumn.” | 

“ You don’t understand your father,” said I. “ He will do what 
he believes to be his duty, whatever happens. Also, you are quite 
mistaken in thinking that he will detest any of you.” 

“We shall see,” answered Harry, smiling. “At all events, 
don’t push Lady Constance into Mr. Sotheran’s arms before you 
know what your fate is to be.” 

“T shall tell her the exact truth,” I said. ‘I shall tell her that 
my uncle has sent for you.” 

“Including my anticipations as to the result ?” | 

“Qh yes, if you like. Now I must be off. Am I to be allowed 
to shake hands with Paulina before I 

’ 


abd 
“ By all means,” answered Harry. Seay go into the house and 


fetch her.” 


However, he returned presently, saying he was sorry that his 
wife was not visible. ‘She has worked herself up into a state of 
excitement over this business, and the consequence is that she 1s 
lying down now with a splitting headache. I'll say good-by to her 
for you.” | 

{to BE CONTINUED.) 
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A SLEIGH-RIDE IN RUSSIA. 
Traver.ine in Russia is a very different thing 


from the easy and rapid process to which we are 


with our lightning express trains. 
But to the man of leisure, able to appreciate the 
varying aspects of | 
beauties, Russia will afford many new experi- 
ences, end reveal much novel grandeur. 

In Northern lands the snow is so pure and 
beautiful that instead of awakening a feeling of 
sadness it inspires joy and pleasure. It has the 
bright, charming attractiveness of marble. The 


lilies are not whiter and chaster than its white |. 


flakes. The trees, adorned with drops and branch- 
es of hoar-frost, resemble lofty candelabra in Ve- 
netian glass, and the earth, adorned with the nup- 
tial robe that winter has woven for it, reminds 
one of a pale bride being led to the altar. And 
then the snow—is not this real Russia, the Rus- 
sia of our (reams, the Russia that displays its 
pleasant, child-like smile beneath the flucky cov- 
erings of it) cradle? On the hardened snow see 
how the sledges glide along lightly and silently ! 
On a brighf and starry night traverse, at a good 
pace, and in a light trdika, those vast frozen re- 
gions, destitute of roads, bridges, and villages, 
and you wil experience the healthy delight of 
the cold air, the pleasurable sensation of the in- 
finite and the unknown—you will be seized with 
what has well been called the vertigo of the North. 
When the sledge is thus rapidly whirled along, 
you feel as if you were no longer on earth, but in 
space, in the clouds, in the moon. You seem to 
be borne along in a balloon, which hurries you 
onward, and in its flight just skims along the sil- 
_ very layer of the clouds. | 


DINNER SETS 


aspects of nature, and to discover their © 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


ABLE MEDICINE. 
De. W. H. Paumerer, Toledo, O., says? have 
rescribed the ‘ acid * in a large v of d and 
ve been amply satisfied that it is a valuable addition 
to our list of medicinal ayentsa.—{ Adv.] 


Durnam is historic. It was neutral ground 
while thé armistice was pending between Sher- 
man and Johnson. Soldiers of both armies filled 
their pouches with the tobacco stored there, and, 
after the surrender, marched homeward. Soon 
orders came from East, West, North, and South, 
for “more of that elegant tobacco.” Then ten men 


ran an unkpown factory. Now it employs 800 men, 
ink and pick of the Golden 


uses the elt, and the 
Darham Bull is the trade-mark of the best tobacco in 
world. Blackwell's Durham Long Cut is Darham 


in ite daintiest and handiest form.—[ Adv.) 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 
For over thirty-six years 
Dr. Tostas’s Venetian LinimEnt 
Has been warranted to cure croup, colic. spasms, diar- 


rhea, and dysentery, taken internally. an | sore tbron', | 


pains in the limbs, chronic rhenmat.imin, old sorer, 
pimples, blotches, and swellings, externally, and not 
a bottle has been returned, many families stating 
they would not be without it even if it was $10 a 
bottle: Sold by the druggists at 25 and 50 cents. 
Depot, 42 Marray Street, New York —[Adv.] 


Ancostora Bitters do not only distinguish them- 
selves by their flavor and aromatic odor above all oth- 
ere generally used, but they are aleo a sure preventive 
for all diseases originating from the digestive organs. 
Beware of counterfeits. Ask your grocer or 
for the 

Biegert & Sons.—[ Adv.) 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
Tax Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kille dan- 
druff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair. Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are 
ably acknowledged the purest aud best.—[Adv.} 


a cure for T will send 
free by mai, enough, to all applicants, to convince 
the most sceptical of {ts value. A. I. Matuews, drug- 
gist, 81 ay St., N. Y.—{Adp.] 


For the Cure of a Cough or Sore Throat, “‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches’’ are a simple remedy.—{ Adv. 


~ 


C. C. Suayvnn, Far Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N.Y. 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address. -{ Adv. } 


ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
BAKER & 


CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
GIANT 


PRINTING PRESS 81. Outfit 1. 
Self-inker, $2.5). Script type outfit 
$1.60 extra. Sample cards and catalogue, fc, 
W. ©. EVANS, N. Ninth 8t., Phila., Pa, 
LUNDBORG’?S PERFUMES, 
EDENIA AND MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 


¥. 


draggist 
ne article, manufactured by Dr. J. G, B. | 


strength, and wholesomeness. 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multit 
phosphate powders. Sold 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
More economical than 


2 


ude of low- short-weight, alum or 
Rorat. Baxtne Powprnr Co., 106°Wall Street, N. Y. 


For all these 


Costiveness and _Béiliousness, 
Sour Stomach, Flatulence, 
Foul Breath, and Colics, 

Failure of Appetite, 
Constipation, 
Eruptions, 


TAKE 
AYER’S 
PILLS 


Fevers, 


of Kidne 
ent of Liver,’ 


zem 
gest 
Jaundic 


Boi 
Bowe 
Inso 


Nausea, 


tery, 


e, Piles, 


ion, Dropsy, 
Rheumatism, 


Liver, Bilious 
ys 


rioration 


D 


Indi 


Melancholia, . 
ervous Debility, 
Torpidity of the Liver, 
eart Headach 


Stomach, Back and Side Pains. 


AYER’S PILLS, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Enlar 


De 
ervousness, Ennui, 


a 
N 


STATIONER AND PRINTER, 


bi 
Eo 
Es 
Fae 

FEE 
< 


J. LEACH, 


$6 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 
Standard American and Spring-back Diaries on hand 
all the year. Leach’s, Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, 
Perry’s, and Spencerian Steel Pens. 


Fine Birthday, Christmas, and New Year’s Cards. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


WE CONTRACT TO LIGHT 


the Streets of Cities and Towns; 
also, sell our fixtures for a 

Lawns, Country Residences, urc 
Entrances, Summer-Gardens, Parks, 
&. Our light is equal to the best 
at a much 


THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., 
122 Water 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 


TAMAR 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrho 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1° Classe 


de la Facnité de P 
27, rue Rambutean, 


GRILLO Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 


the usual purgatives, is agreeable to take, and never 
produces irritation. i 


AN OPTICAL WONDER 


. the maker of all kinds of Dictionary 
Chicago, can supply you with everythin 
worth having in the shape of a Book 
Holder. Send for Illustrated Circular. 


STAMPS. Baan NEW SET or CARDS. 
STAMPS. § A. G. BASSETT ; 


ples. Prices ow Printing Co. 


wa Fagle, Shield, Star, Flag. 


SOMETHING NEW IN PLAYING CARDS. 


OUR NATIONAL EMBLEMS. 


FOREIGN EMBLEMS USED TOO LONG 
BY THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


Nationality Triumphant. 


PRESIDENTS in place of Kings. 
GODDESS LIBERTY instead of Queens. 
JACK TARS instead of Idiots. 
AMERICAN CLOWN for the Joker. 


Ragles, Shields, Stars, and Flags | == 


ACES TO TEN SPOTS. 


Order through any Stationer or Newsdealer. Sam- 


ple pack mailed for fifty cents. Address 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
Sun Bailding, 166 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


gon a8 with two. 
songthen and arcerding 


ABBOTT BUGGY CO 


Peaple 


BOYS AND GIRLS, 
 BABIEs, 
 ##&VERYBopy, 
YOUNG AND OLD, 


FIND THEIR 


~ 


King of Jwoeniles.” 


“ The illustrations are quite 


“No such store of 
gathered into one periodical ? 


AW Year. 


Christmas Number, now read 
new volume, which will include : — 
A Brave Girl ial). By Elizabeth Stuart Phe! 
By Mrs. Lucy C. Lill 
storical Serial). By Reév. 


literature was ever 
‘e.”—Boston Traveller. 
$2.50 


“HH.” 


By Dr. W. George 

By Joseph Pennell. 

And countless other contributions by most famous 
American lish authors, illustrated by the 
best artists. 


II. 
ce * Refined and beautifully illustrated.” —W orcester 
Chronicle. 


win DABYLAND-*. 
Our Little Men and Women, 


For Youngest Readers, $1.00 a Year. 


For Sunday PANSY- 75 ets. 


Reading A Year. 


Secure Christmas presenta for with- 
out cost, by sending for 32-page mium List. 
Address D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


PURDY’S PERFECT PEN, 
The “EVER READY” 


al, or the money will be re- 
turned. gents wanted. for circulars. 
JOHN 8. PUBRDY, 304 Broadway, New York. 


MOUTH FLUTINA 


Is the latest and most 


ead large saie, that we the of the 
FARM, F ND FIRESIDE 
the benefit “ our advan thus secured. w TO 


Our readers should take advantage of this 
ot will be Frade again. 


OKERS BITTERS 
est and Best Stomach B 
unequalled for their medici 
for their fineness as a cordial 
uarts and Pints. L. FUNKE 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 J 
N.Y. P.O. Box 029. 


ohn St., 


EDDING INVITATIONS Engraved and Printed. 
Sent to any Send for sam- 
Cleveland, O. 


ONE DO 
‘UV INO 


TWO PAPERS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


THE WEEKLY 


THE HOUSEHOLD, 


Price Reduced from $2.00 to 


NE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


Large Pages of Choicest Readin 
Matter. The Great Doilar Weekly. 


Subscribe at once. Address 


FREE PRESS CO., Detroit. Mich. 
Send for Sample Copy FREE. 


4 


OUR NEW MAGIC LANTERN is a useful and instructive com- 
plete instrument, and for Beauty, Accuracy in ting and Price, 
Lamp, Chimney, Show 


cannot be e give ‘ick, 
ust complete in box 
trated book o ruction, pac pl 
Pass Ball ennis, Skates, New 
1 for 15 cents. 
ASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


= va) = 


Games, Trick 
Novelties oan Holida 
PECK & 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct}it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nar responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Presents, &c. 
N YDER, 196- 


not sold at retail 
by the manufactureis, but by the Gun 
ask d r 
rers of the celebrated Automatic Hammeriess Guns. 


| 


rge New Gold, Silver, &c. Chromo no 2 
BO ite L. Jones & Co., Nassau, bee 
| 


——— 
QA 
Panny Billings (Seria! By 
His Three Trials (Serial). by Kate Garnet Wells. 
A District Messenger rok (Serial). By James Otis. 
ee In No-Man’s-Land (Serial). By Elbridge 8. Brooks. 
A Boy's Wake-Bellove. By George MacDonald,” 
gee wood, and Royal Worcester. Plates for Oysters, Soup, | 
Fish, Roast, Bester, Ta- 
Trost & Co., 50,52, and 54 Murray 
ee Is an excellent gold pen with a fountain holder that 
carries ink enough to write 8 to 10 hours continuously. 
“The ink begins to flow the moment the — touches 
the paper and continues, with even regularity, until : 
the writing is done.”—Rev. Alfred Taylor. It is 
| 
| 
| | 
struments, Itiseasy to play, and makes delightful mu- a 
of New York City. Wo stllwantts | 
‘Send money by Megistere Letter, Money- | 
Onder or 
FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE, 
| 89 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ills. 
known— 
erties, and 
N be had in $$ 
; Jr., Sole 
SS 
absolutely first-class Sewing Machine in the 
werld. Senton Warranted & years. 
| axtonette Press, 
| | — $55; will do first-class work. Al are 
“ Cap CURTIS & from §3- 
| Send Stamp for catalogue. Estab.’ 1847 
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BROADWAY. 
4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York, 
Successors to 


AT.STEWART & CO, 
(RETAIL.) | 


and Domestic Dry Goods, Car- 

pets and Upholstery, Suits, Cloaks, Mil- 
linery and Ribbons, Furs, Notions, Shirts, 
Handkerchiefs, Neckwear and Hosiery. 
Also the “STAR” brand of Underwear, 
jn all weights and qualities, manufact- 
ured at our own Mills in Nottingham) 
England, and celebrated for its finish 


and durability. 


DRY GOODS DELIVERED FREE. 


ALL DRY GOODS ORDERED OF US (WHICH 
WILL BE SOLD AT THE VERY LOWEST MAR- 
KET PRICES) WILL BE FORWARDED TO ANY 
POST-OFFICE OR RAILROAD DEPOT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, FREE OF ALL MAIL 
OR EXPRESS CHARGES. 

SAMPLES, PRICES, OR OTHER INFORMATION 


FURNISHED FREE. 


A Safequard. 


rapidity with which — 
Colds and Coughs frequently develop 
into the gravest maladies of the throat 
and lungs, is a consideration which should 
impel prudent person to at 
hand, as a household remedy, a bottle of © 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure & cure in all affections 
of this class. That eminent yo 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine edical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says :— 

‘‘Medical science has produced no other ano- 


dyne e t so as AYER’s CHERRY 
PEcToRAL. Itis invaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.” 


The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-l.nown Dr. L. J; Addison, of Chicago, 
Ill., who says :— 

“JT have never found, in thirty-five vears of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 
ee mona of so great valueas AYER’s CHERRY 

CTORAL, for treatment of diecases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds | 
and cures severe coughs, but ie more effective 
than anything else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popular confi- 
‘dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation 
who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. 

There is not a household fn which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a person 
who has ever given it a proper trial . 
for any throat or lung <lisease susce 
tible of cure, who has not been 
well of it. | 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate | 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, a+ 
and even acute Pneumonia, and has © 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It is ay 
medicine that only requires to be taken in | 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is © 
needed in every house where there are | 
children, as there is nothing so good as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 

These are all = facts, which can be 
verified by any , and should be re- 
membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. | 


$7 A WEEE. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Traux & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. ! 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 

in all cases of weak di n debility. ‘ds 

a boon for which nations should 

fe teful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” 
British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 

Signature in Blue Ink across the 


8 caution is n owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be bad of all Storek rs,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

COND KESSON & 


NDIT, Mo ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


AW NY 
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EVACUATION. 
John went out, and 


Pat came in, begorra. 


THE ANTIL-STYLOGRAPH PEN 


S] Is not a Stylograph or point writer, but a true pem. Send for Circular. ] 
Sold by all Stationers. 
@ THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., 8 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 6 


VICK'S ILLUSTRATED 


ONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


A beautiful publication of 32 pages of reading-matter devoted to Floriculture and Gardening. Containi 
and many fine engravings iv each number. 
Price $1.25 per year; or, sent with this 


a colored plate of flowers 
and original magazine of its kind. 
Harper’s Magazine for one year for $4.00. 


a 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. 


\ 
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Castoria promotes Digestion 
and overcomes ency, Constipa- 
tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and 
Feverishness. It insures health and 


natural sleep, without morphine. 


** Castoria is so well ada to Children that 


What gives Children ch 
the 


What cures their fevers, 
"Tis Castoria. 
When babies fret and cry by turns, 
What cures their colic, their worms, 
Bat Castoria. 
What quickly cures Constipation, 
Sour Slemach, Colds, Indigestion, 


But Castoria. 


Farewell then to Morphine Syrups, 
Castor Oil and Paregoric, nd 
Halil Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT—an absolute cure for Rheuma< 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


THE GREAT CURES 


cleanse the Sk 
Scalp, and Blood o 
Itching, Pimply 
Scrofulous, Inherited, an 
Contagious Humors, Blood 
Poisons, Ulcers, Abscesses, 
and Infantile Skin Tor- 
tures, the Curtoura Remr- 
pirs are infallible. Curtt- 
oura Resoivent, the new 
Blood Parifier, Diuretic and 
Aperient, ex disease 
germs from the blood and 
perspiration, and thus re- 
moves thecause, CuTiouna, 


the great Skin Cure, instantly - s Itching and In- 


kin Beautifier 
an exquisite Skin shia di 


Curtovrna Remepirs are the Sola by 
Corrcora, 50 cents; Resorvent, $1; 
by Porrzz Deve anp 


baby 
amo 

fallib 

all 


Soap, % cents. 
tat Co., Boston, Mass. 

. Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 

' week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 
$606 free. "Addrees H. Hater & Co.,Portiand, Maine. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


For 50 cents (in stamps), 25 finest Christmas Cards. 
Better assortment, $1. A very choice selection for $3. 
No twoalike. FRINGED CARDS at 10, 15, 25, 35, 
50, 75 cents, and $1 each, which will be selected with 
care for different ages and tastes as specified. We 
have the finest stock in this country. 

F. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, New York. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE...... 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............. 
HARPER’S BAZAR........+- 400 
HARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE............ 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers). 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Caiade 


Remittances should be made by 


Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NW. Y, 


ng 
The most complete 
per (Harper’s Weekly) or 


‘CORSET 


RIDLEYS, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N. Y. 
HOLIDAYS. | 


THE SWIFTNESS OF TIME HAS AGAIN 
BROUGHT THE HOLIDAYS CLOSE TO HAND, 
AND SOON THE JOYOUS SHOUTS OF MERRY 
CHRISTMAS WILL BE HEARD WITH AS MUCH 
FERVENCY AS THEY WERE IN CENTURIES 
PAST. IN ANTICIPATION OF THE FESTIVI- 
TIES TO BE ENJOYED, WE HAVE DEVOTED A 
LARGE SPACE IN OUR ESTABLISHMENT TO 


THE DISPLAY OF 


Holiday Goods. 


PRESENTS ADAPTED TO ALL AGES. 
THE ASSORTMENT OF 


DOLLS, TOYS, AND GAMES, 


NO DOUBT, IS THE LARGEST TO BE FOUND. 


IN: THIS CITY, BEING COLLECTED FROM ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


EVERY KIND OF TOY: HOBBY-HORSES, 
SLEIGHS, WAGONS, GAMES, WORK - BOXES, 
WRITING-DESKS, DRUMS, TOY TRUNKS, DRESS- 
ING-CASES, AND THOUSANDS OF OTHER TOYs, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, &c. 

“BOOKS OF EVERY KNOWN AUTHOR. 

SEAL-SKIN SACQUES AND DOLMANS. 

MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 

BISQUE FIGURES, STATUARY, CLOCKS, &c. 

IN FACT, THE ENTIRE ESTABLISHMENT IS 
FILLED WITH ARTICLES JUST SUITED FOR 
USEFUL PRESENTS. 


HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


OF OUR MAGAZINE, NOW READY. IT IS LARGE- 


LY DEVOTED TO ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS. 


SINGLE COPIES lic. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


WELL ATTENDED TO. 


N. B.— HOLIDAY GOODS PURCHASED NOW 
CAN BE STORED WITH US UNTIL NEEDED, 
FREE OF CHARGE, | 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 3114, to 321 Grand Street ; 


58, 60,TO 70 ALLEN STREET; 
59 TO 63 ORCHARD STREET. 


Constable Ks Gs 


‘We now offer a complete assortment of Genu- — 
uine Fine Furs in Seal Ulsters, Sacques, and Dol- . 


mans—Seal Caps for Ladies and Gentlemen— 
Fur-lined Circulars and Dolmans, with and with- 
out trimming—Muffs of all descriptions—Large 
line Fur Trimmings—Fur Robes in Black Bear, 
Natural Beaver, Red Fox, Hudson Bay Wolf, 
and Japanese Goat. 


Broadvoay 19th st. 


only 

Bortrez M’r’a Co. Why 
these corsets have con- 

uered all competitors. 

e hips by strap 
buckle, and can be made to fit any form 
They have no bones to break over the hi 
are made with double seam, and will not rip. They 
have double bones and double steels. oney re- 
unded for any corset not satisfactory. Beware of 
imitations and infri ents. Be sure the word 
DuPisgx is on every corset. The great ty of 
the Celebrated Duplex Corset has tem unprinci- 
pled manufacturers to sell worthless imitations. We 
shall prosecute all such manufacturers and dealers 
—— infringements to the full extent of the 
law. sale by all dealers in Corsets. 


ORMAN’S PRINTING PRESSES 


BEAT THE WORLD. 
Send for Ca e and state size of 
Press want Address J. F. W. DORMAN, 21 
8T., 


DUPLEX 


They 


Mannfactured the 
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for Infants and Children. |? 
FINE FURS. | 
= to an = | 
known wo me.”’ A. M. De 
82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
o 
] 
lexion. ra Soap, 
seases, and for rough 
kheads, blotches, and | 
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